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To the READER. 
O this Diſſertation we have added 
by Way of Notes from the other 
philoſophical Works of Mr. Wolfius, the 
Principles and Definitions he refers to in 
this Diſſertation, in order to make the 
whole as plain and intelligible to an Engliſh 
Reader as poſſible. And if the Publick 
ſhall think proper to favour the Tranſlator 
with their Encouragement, it is further 
propoſed to give in Engliſb the other phi- 
loſophical Works of this Illuftrious Author; 
and in the mean Time to pave the Way for 
that Undertaking, to publiſh forthwith a 
full and diſtinct Account of Mr. Wolſus 
in the Way of Annals thro the ſeveral Pe- 
riods of hi Life down to the preſent Time, 
not from uncertain but from a per- 
ſonal Acquaintance with him for ſeveral 
Years, in which his pbilgſopbical Capacity 
will be principally conſider d; the great 


Oppoſition he met with on Account of his 
A Motions, 


+44 * IL. i, vw | . e 
Wations, * So at length be came b. to 
triumph and prevail over his maſt 
Opponents. And this- with the View-to 
let the Engliſh Reader into his Character, 
and be no longer unacquainted with a 
Man, who has by far Jurpaſſed all the 
Philoſophers that ever lived, in the Preciſion 
of his Motion, the Clearneſs and Diflin&#- 
neſt of his Definitions, the Determinataneſs 
of his Propoſitions, and in that admirable Ml 
Method of linking them together in one o- 
tinued and indiſſoluble Chain of Reaſoning. 
It would be in vain for us to pretend ta add | 
any Thing to the real Worth of this II- 
luſtrious Pbilo/opher, from any Thing we 
could ſay, when ſo many Crowned Heads ill | 
have honoured him with. Medals and other 
diſtinguiſhing Marks of their Favour, on 
Account of his. great Deſerts, and eminent 
Knowledge in Philoſophy. And the ſeve- 
ral learned Societies in Europe have riyal'd 
with each other in doing him Honour. In 
particular the late Emperor Charles VI. 
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empty Panegyriſ of him, guided as I am 


| &. T5 
confer'd on him the Dignity of Baron 


of the E 
cieties in England, Ruffia, France, and 
e eee, PMI 
as one of their Members. 

in uriting the Life of Mr. Volßus it is 
not my Intention to ſet up for a vain and 


by no other Intereſt. or View than the Love 
of Putb, and the doing common juſtice 
to a greatiy injured Character, and at the 
lame Time reſolving to advance no one Fact 
without its proper Vouchers; ſo that every 
intelligent Reader may from the bare Rex 
cital of the Facts themſelves form to him- 
ſelf, without my pointing out to him, #be 
Character of this truly great Man. 
As our Author, in the Diſſertation we 
have now publiſhed, makes frequent Men- 
tion of the practical Philoſophy of the Chi- 
neſe, it will not be improper to obſerve 
here, that an Oration of his, entitled dg 
Sinarum Philoſophia . Praftica, was what 

nen n gave 
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| i i iv. 1 . * 
gave Düften to all the Noiſe and Clamdur 
- that was raiſed againſt him. This ration 
was pronounced in a ſolemn Meeting on 
the Anniverſary of the Foundation of the 
Univerſity of Halle, namely on the 1 ath 
of July, 1721, at the Time of reſigning 
his Proreforſhip. This Speech fo alarmed 
the Divines of the Univer/iry of Halle, 
that without Regard to Truth or common 
Juſtice they faſtened on him the blackeſt 
Imputations and the moſt impious Motions 
poſſible; tho' he aſſerted nothing other in 
in it, but that the Chingſe Manner of Phi- 
lo/ophy had a great Affinity with his own. 
\ Francke and Lange, both Doctors in Di- 
vinity, and the greateſt Enemies Mr. Wol- 
-fius ever had, exclaim'd againſt him on this 
Occaſion in their publick Sermons, - And 
the Odium Theologicum went ſo far, as to 
brand him with the Appellation of Heathen 
and Atheiſi; Nor was their Rancour thus 
fatisfied, but they repreſented him to the 
late King of Prufſi ja, as a Man the moſt 
2 4 dangerous 
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2 8 and ſo far their 
black Calumny prevailed, that the King 
ordered him under Pain of immediate Death 
to quit the Univerſity of Halle in rwenty 
four Hours, and His Dominions in forty- 
i. 
3 ſhould a men- 
tioned, how theſe Divines unanimouſly in- 
ſiſted, that Mr. Woſſus ſhould not publiſh 
this Oration without their Conſent, and 
without annexing their Cenſure to it. This 
Wolfus abſolutely refuſed, knowing full 
well their Incapacity to paſs a Judgment on 
Things ſo much out of their Reach. 
Upon this Mr. Wolſius addreſſed himſelf 
to the Baron Marguard Printæ, one 
of the moſt deſerving Miniſters at that 
Time in Pruſſia, telling him he was reſol- 
ved to have it printed at Rome, and ſub- 
mitted to the Judgment of the Inquiſition. 
But this. Deſign he laid aſide, and even 
that of ever publiſhing, it, as it had brought 
"upon him ſo much Trouble, and unme- 
rited 


1 

9 Vet for all this in the Year 
1722, at Nome with the 
Cane and A Approbation of the Holy Of- 
fee of the Inqifition. And in the Vear 
1725, this Edition was reprinted at Te- 
vorar, with the Cenfure of the Feſuite't 
Both theſe Editions being without the Au- 
ther g Privity, or Participation, he never 
owned, and n 
of Faults were erept into them; 
The genuine Edition chen is thit he 
kiraſelF- publiſhed fome Time after that of 
— 1725, which was inſerted in 
the Ada Eruditorum of Leipfick p. 794. 
A full Recenſion of, and a Critick on this 
Oration you may find in the A: Erud: 
Lp. for the Month of May 1726, and 
in the Journal des Sgavans, and in the 
Hiſtoire Literaire aa Eurupe. 

To conclude, I muſt acquaitit the Reader 
that the Reverend Mr. des Chimps Miniſter 
of the Savoy here in London, did in the 
Year 1740, tranſlate into French this fame 

Treatiſe, 


t vii. 1 TR 
EY An be was Tutor to the young 
Princes of Pruffa, and dedicated it _ 
preſent Majeſty the King of Pruſſia. 
being my Intention to give 0; Dar ihe A 
general Idea of all the Works which Mr. 
Wolfus has publiſhed, I thought it very 
proper in the mean Time to add at the 
End of the preſent Diſſertation a ſhort A. 
Arat of them by Mr. der Champs,” which 
may ſerve to give the Reader a Taſte of 
Mr.Jsolfius s Philoſophy and prepare hiim for 
our intended Publication of: his Worka at 
large, ſhould the Publick think Nene 10 
Ong lach a Dos ur 
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$ 1. The Author's Deſizn. 


HE Saying of Plato is well known, 

that then it is a Community will 

be happy, when either Philoſophers 

rule, or they that rule are Philoſophers : 
This evidently appears, not only in Spe- 
culation, but in Fact and Experience, I 
have in another Place hinted (a), that the 
ancient Emperors and Kings of China were 
Men of a philoſophical Turn ; among whom 
WI mentioned Fo HI, the Founder of the 
Sciences and Empire among the Chineſe, 


and his immediate Succeſſors. And to 


WT their Care it is owing, that their Form of 
Government is of all others the beſt, and 
chat as in Antiquity, ſo in the Art of go- 
verning, this Nation has ever ſurpaſſed all 
W others without Exception. But here I 
chuſe not to t, what the Reader may 
find there. Tho from the Inſtance of the 


() In Oratione de Sinarum Philoſophia practica, p. 6. 
B Chincſe 
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Chineſe, the Truth of the above Aſſertion 
abundantly appears, yet we imagine it will 
not be improper, to throw the Light of our 
philoſophical Principles upon an Aſſertion, 
duely underſtood but by very few. 


$ 2. When a People may be ſaid 70 
be happy? 


HAT we are then to demonſtrate 
VV @ priori (I.) from the Principles of 
our Philoſophy, is that a Community will 
then be happy, when either Philoſophers rule, 


or the Rulers are Philoſophers. We there 


fore deem it not a Thing foreign to our 


Purpoſe, in the firſt Place, to explain, when 

(r.) A priori. Demonſtration conſiſts in a Series of Syl- 
logiſm's, generally called Arguments, whoſe Propoſitions are 
of certain and undoubted Truth. The Propoſitions. are taken 
from the Nature of the Subject itſelf, from its Definition, from 
Axiqtns, and other Propoſitions previouſly demonſtrated, which 
have a Relation to it. This is what we call Demonftration a 
— ; or Demonſtration is founded upon Obſervations, and 

xperience, which put Men upon Inquiry into the 7 * 
and then it is what we commonly call a Demonſtration a Pofte- 
riori. In this Manner Mr. Wolfus demonſtrates a priori, the 
Truth of Plate's Saying z as for Inſtance from the Nature of 
publick Happineſs, the Uſefulneſs of Philoſophy to 2 this 
Happineſs, the Example of Font, and of the firſt Founders of 


the Chineſe Government ſerving him for @ Demonſtration 4 


a People 


Peſteriari. 
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1 
a People may be ſaid to be happy, that we 
17 25 — Hed our — * — — 
Utopian or imaginary State of Happineſs (5). 
It muſt readily be granted, that Men came 
to form a Society, with no other 
View but to be in a Condition with joint 
Powers to promote a common- Good, and 
to defend themſelves againſt any Aſſaults 
of an Enemy. Whence, ſeeing human 
Happineſs conſiſts in one uninterrupted 
Progreſs towards greater Degrees of Per- 
fection, the Happineſs of Society, which is 
a certain Number of Men promoting with 
united Force a common Good, ſhould con- 
fiſt in being undiſturbed in attaining the 
End, for which they formed themſelves 
into a Society. That People therefore may 
be deemed happy, which with joint Force 
may promote the common , and upon 
Occaſion a common Enemy, What 
che Things requiſite to the common Good 
ae, we have taught in our political Phi- 
Loſophy. It falfceth here briefly to hint, 
bat the common Good compriſes the higheſt 


WO (5) Campanclla in Appendice politicz, quz in ejuſlem Reali 
J Nackt ilogiſtica continetur, a Tobia Adami Francof. 
az din. 


B 2 Good 
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Good, ' which every Individual can attain 7d 
in this World, according to the different 
State he is in, But to make a large Con» 
ceſſion, let us wave every Diſpute about 
the Nature of civil Happineſs, and ſimply 
ſuppoſe it is obtained, if the Ena, forwhich 
Men came to aſſociate be obtained, for in 
this we muſt all agree, that there is ſome. 
End a Society as ſuch, has in View, and 
that to this every Thing muſt be directed, 
which concerns the Society; and that a 
Society is no longer happy than in ſo far as 
all Things regarding it, have a Tendency 
to this End. Tho' it may ſeem too gene- 
ral, yet for our preſent Purpoſe this Prin- 
ciple is ſufficient, thence to deduce the Con- 
nection of civil Happineſs with the Gavern- 
ment of a Philoſopher. It is not our De- 
ſign to ſhew in every Particular, the Uſe- 
fulneſs and Neceſſity of Ap 4; for ob- 
taining the particular Ends of Society; at 
preſent we ſhall reſt in Generals, which 
will abundantly evince zheThing to be proved, 
and. be eaſily applicable to particular Caſes, 
when for the Sake of greater Perſpicuity 
it is thought neceſſary to deſcend to ſ = 
8, 18 COVE | * 


== 
And that this may be done, we will in 
what follows give Samples, which will 
plainly ſhew the Application of the general 
Principles to the particular Cafes, This 
then is what we are to prove, that if Kings 
or "Rulers are Philoſophers, or Philoſophers 
Kings, then it is that the End of Society is 
obtained, and the whole Care of the Ruler, 
and his every Effort has a Tendency to it; 
whereas from a different Conduct many 
Things run counter to and contradict this 
End, and from theſe again a Train of o- 
thers ariſes, which proves inconſiſtent with 
the civil Happineſs of a People. And 
hence thoſe continual Complaints, which 
are not entirely without Foundation. | 


8 3. The Endowments of Mind re- 
qui ſite for governing. 


IF now it ſhould be asked what Quali- 
1 fications are requiſite in a Ruler, to 
make a People happy? the Anſwer is eaſy; 
namely, he muſt be one capable of under- 
ſtanding the Things requiſite to render a 
| People 


| 


(6 ] 
People happy, and have a firm Reſolution 
of executing with Fidelity, what he thus 
knows to be conducive to ſo noble an End. 
& 241. Palit. Secs al 
This doubtleſs will be readily granted, 
and might be aſſumed without Proof, Can 
it in the leaſt be doubted that he who js 
obliged to act any Part, is obliged to un- 
derſtand that Part, and have a firm Purpoſe 
of acting up to it? A Thing ſo conſonant 
to our common Notions no wiſe Man can 
well call in Queſtion, and therefore it is 
evident that in a Ruler certain intelleciua! 
and moral Endowments (2) muſt be pre- 
- 1" which, with Reſpect to their 
End, 


he in a particular Manner has made 
his own, ſo as to be ſome Royal, not yul- 
gar Endowments ; to underſtand this, an 


Inſtance is neceſſary. In the Number of 
intellectual Virtues we reckon Wiſdom as 
one. Now as this Virtue is intirely con- 
verſant about the Ends to be preſcribed to 


(2) The intellectual Endowments, are the Capacity” or the 
Diſpoſitions of the Mind or Underſtanding, to Truth. 
The moral Endowments, are the Diſpoſitions of the Will to 


raQtice Virtue; as may be ſeen by the Examples alledged 
e Gel 
Our 
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our Actions, and the Choice of the Means 
kading to theſe Ends, and about ſuch a 


nation of particular Ends, that the 
Proximate may be * Means of the more 
remote, ſo every one muſt ſtand in Need of 
Wiſdom for the Management of his Affairs; 
but as Buſineſs is various, ſo muſt the Wif- 
dom to conduct it, be as various too. 
Wherefore, fines a Ruler has Afﬀairs 
peculiar to himſelf, to manage theſe to Ad- 
vantage, he has Need of a peculiar Sort, 
which is a Royal, and therefore a peculiar 
Wiſdom : Whence it is, when we come in 
general to treat of ¶ iſdom, among the in- 
zelleftual Virtues in Morality, and to pre- 
ſcribe the Means of attaining each Virtue 
in particular, we conſider the general i 
dom of Mankind, as it may * extended to 
each particular Caſe in Life: And with 
Advantage we then come to treat of the 
Wiſdom of Rulers in the Doctrine of poli- 
tical Philoſophy amongſt the other Royal 
Virtues, when we are inſtructed in — 
Particular, which civil Happineſs requires 
for the due Adminiſtration of Government. 


This Diſtinction the Ancients themſelves 
made, 


EY 
made, boldly pronouncing, »o one capable 
of claiming to Wiſdom in every Thing. It 
therefore ſufficeth an Individual to be wiſe 
in theſe Things, which are within his pro- 
per Province to manage : Nor is it to be 
apprehended, that thereby Wiſdom is con- 
fined to too narrow Limits; that Wiſdom 
is ſufficiently ample, tho* converſant about 
a few Things, it diffuſed thro the whole 
Extent of theſe Things ; nor is the Roya/ 
Fiſdom from the Number and Extent of 
its Aﬀairs to be deemed too limited and 
confined. The ſame Thing alſo holds of 
all the other Virtues adorning a Ruler. 
Tis the fame Thing as to all the other 
Virtues which adorn a Prince, as I ſhall 

lainly ſhew in its proper Place in my po- 

tical Philoſophy. For there is no Occa- 
ſion here to engage in a particular Detail 
on the Nature of the Royal Virtues, both, 
intellectual and moral; in a general Treat- 
ment of them, which is all we here intend, 
it ſufficeth to point at their Principles, as 
being all that was needful to demonſtrate 
what we here propoſed, 


$ 4. When 
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$4. When and why a Ruler may be 
in Fault. l 


E have ſaid that a Ruler ſhould 
| upon every Emergency both under- 
ſtand and chuſe the Things requiſite for, 
and certainly conducive to the publick 
Safety and Tranquillity. And hence it 
appears, that if a Ruler happened to be 
guilty of any Miſcondu& inconſiſtent either 
with the publick Safety or Tranquility, 
conſequently with civil Happineſs, it is 
either thro* Ignorance, or from other ex- 
trinſick Reaſons, that he ſuffers himſelf to 
be hurried away by the Violence of his 
Paſſions : namely, the Fault is either in 
his Underſtanding or in his Will, If there- 
fore in the Adminiſtration of Government, 
a Ruler would not depart from the Path of 
publick Happineſs, he muſt needs remedy 
both theſe Imperfections; and if no other 
Remedy be more effectual than Philo/ophy, 
it muſt be owned, that to render a People 
happy, either à King muſt be a Philoſopher, 

| 0 or 


[ 10 ] 
or a Philoſopher a King. It is our Buſi- 
neſs then more diſtinctly to explain, why 
a Ruler, either thro' Ignorance, or Miſtake, 
or Violence of Paſſion, may come to fail 
in Duty, and at the ſame Time ſhew, how 
Philoſophy may contribute to rectify both 
his Head and his Heart. 


8 5. Who the Philoſopher is, a 
© who may be ſaid io reaſon philo- 
- ſophically ? 


UT before we can plainly ſhew, the 
Help Philoſophy affords in order to 
rule well, we muſt point out who the 
Philoſopher is, not in Name, but Reality 
ſuch, He then deſerves that diſtinguiſh- 
ing Appellation, who can afſign a Reaſon 
for Things that either actually exiſt, or are 
only poſſible ; and ſuch a one I pronounce | 
capable, who both does himſelf under- 
ſtand and can explain to others, why 
Things poſſible attain to actual Exiſtence, 
and in a given Caſe why one poſſible does | 
ſo in Preference to another, which was 
AE: cqually 


ſon of thoſe 


L111 

equally poſſible with it. He therefore 
reaſons 2 ee „ who aſſigns a Rea- 
ings he obſerves to happen, 

and can inſtruct others, why theſs Things 
happen rather than others, and how ? 
For ſince the Number of Things poſſi- 
ble is infinite, no one Man can pretend 
to be a Philoſopher in all. It ſufficeth 
therefore that we reaſon philgſopbically about 
thoſe Things which are properly within 
our own Province. A Ruler therefore is 
obliged to reaſon philoſophically about the 
publick 1 and Tranquillity, or the 
Things regarding good Government, as that 
is his Care and Concern principally; from 
but a {light View of civil or political Phi- 
loſophy, we may obſerve in ſeveral Inſtan- 
ces, that we can not reaſon philoſophically 
on good Government in all its Extent, 
without ſometimes having Recourſe to the 
other Diſciplines or Sciences, from thence 
to take, and borrow our Principles: A 
Thing not to be wondered at, as all the 
Truths, diſperſed thro' the ſeveral Sciences, 
have a cloſe Connexion with each other. 
Beſides, a Ruler ſhould enure himſelf to 
7 +: 'G ne: 


221 
reaſon about ſome Things, in order to 
qualify him to reaſon properly about others, 
which more nearly regard good Govern- 
ment. Now, in order to reaſon well, 
certain Habits of Mind are requiſite, which 
are to be gained only by the Uſe or Exer- 
ciſe of our Faculties. And they are ac- 
quired generally with more Eaſe in other 
Kinds of Truths than in thoſe, whoſe 
Knowledge i is requiſite for managing Buſi- 
neſs. And hence you may obſerve the 
ancient Chineſe Emperors, who were Phi- 
Hhepbers too, not only reaſoning about 
oy Government, but exerciſing their 

nius on other Subjects, to enable them 
to get an Inſight into the abſtruſer Parts of 
ge. Government, which may eaſily e- 
cape even a good Penetration. Thus 
Font the Founder of the Chine/e Nation, 
from the Contemplation of the Heavens, 
and of ſublunary Things, framed a Table 
of fixty-four Figures, which is uſually 
called Ys Ki, or the Book of Mutations, 
and greatly exerciſes the Chineſe Wits at 
this re to underſtand it, the Key being 


noW loſt, Confucius, who employed much 
- Labour 


[ 13 ] 
Labour in explaining it, and whois thought 
to have ſucceeded beſt therein, contends, 
that from the natural Connexion of Things, 
their Order, their Viciflitudes and Powers 
of acting, the moſt excellent Inſtructions 
may be derived for regulating both the 
perſonal and domeſtic Life, and chiefly 
the publick Government of Towns, Pro- 
vinces, and of a whole Empire (g). The 
ſame Fon: invented Muſical Inflruments, 
employing himſelf much in the Buſineſs of 
Invention, and applying his Powers to the 
Contemplation * Mature, to gain the 
greater Degree of Penetration, in order to 
qualify him to frame, and model a Com- 
mon Wealth. His Succeſſor in Empire 
Xin Num, applied himſelf no leſs uſefally 
to the Invention of Inſtruments neceſſary 
in Agriculture, and to inquire into the 
medicinal Virtues of Plants. He trod in the 
Steps of his Predeceſſor, with the View the 
better to gain a greater Inſight into thoſe 
Things, which are ſerviceable for bringing 
to Perfection a Republick already formed. 


(g) Vid. Couplet in proemiali Declaratione, Confucio 
premilla, F. 44, 45. x | 
"or His 


[4] 

His Succeſſor again Hoam TI, under 
whom the Splendor of the Chineſe Empire 
took its Riſe, compleated the Sexagenary 
Gycle, which at this Day the Chineſe ſtill 
uſe in reckoning their Years ; he ſet about 
forming Aſtronomy into a Science ; he 
framed a Kind of Arithmetical Table or 
Abacus ; he was the Inventor of Muſical 


Inſtruments, Arms, Nets, Chariots, Smi- 


thery and Pottery, Meaſures and Weights ; 
and in ſeveral Treatiſes he explained the 
phyſical Doctrine of Pulſes, which at this 
Day is in Uſe among the Chineſe. Hoa 
Tr therefore employed himſelf in the Buſi- 
neſs of Invention, and applied himſelf to 


the Study of Art and Mature, in order to 


qualify him for compleating the Chineſe 
Form of Government (5). And let no 
one preſume to judge contemptuouſſy of 
the Chineſe Emperors, as if their Form of 
Government would loſe in the Compariſon 
with that of other Kings and Princes in 
the World. Tis a Thing well known 
that the Empire of China is of a vaſt Ex- 


(35) Vid. Couplet in Chronol. Sin. fel. 20. Pref. et f. 1 
2. Tab. Chronol. J ef. et f. r, 


tent, 


1 II? 
tent, divided into fifteen very large Pro- 
vinces, each of which are unanimouſly 
agreed by all Travellers into China, to de- 
ſerve the Name of large Kingdoms rather 
than Provinces. | 
The three firſt Emperors, Fon, Xin 
Num, and Hoam, T, ſettled that Model 
of Government, wherein it now excels all 
other Models in the World, and which has 
for ſo many thouſand Years back flouriſhed, 
and ſtill continues to flouriſh at this Day, 
whilſt other Monarchies and Kingdoms have 
had their final Period and Diſſolution. 
Their laſt Founder Hoam T1 began to 
reign in the Year MMDCLXXXXVII. 
before Chriſt. Should it be objected that 
a Ruler, can not poſſibly be ſuppoſed 
Maſter of the Time and Opportunity re- 
quiſite for the Buſineſs of Invention, and 
of philoſophical Reaſonings, without ne- 
glecting the Affairs of a vaſt Empire; the 
Example of theſe great Men, who never 
ſuffered themſelves to fail in any Thing, 
that ſeemed to have the leaſt Relation to 
the Buſineſs of Rulers, is a ſufficient Re- 
futation. Neither was it poſſible for them 

other- 
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otherwiſe than from their own Experience, 
to frame a Model of Government, which 
_ exceeds all others, that have hitherto ap 
peared in the World. | 


$6. The RIFE of Philiſapby for 
per ſecting a Commonwealth alrea- 
5 formed. 


\HESE Things premiſed about the 
. Happineſs of a People, the Endow- 
en of Rulers, and the proper Notion of 
Philoſophy, it will be no difficult Matter to 
ſhew, what Aſſiſtance Rulers may expect 
from "Philoſophy for the promoting of civil 
or political Happineſs. What we have 
2 here is deducible to two Heads; 
— * that a Ruler, if a Philoſopher, will 
with more Certainty underſtand what 
Things are requiſite for good Government, 
and ever chuſe what ſerves to promote the 
Happineſs of a People. If Rulers would 
conſtitute a Form of Government, or 
fe what is already conſtituted, they a 
needs be Men of a philoſophical 7 urn, 


Sf As 


1 
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eſpecially where they have not other Mo- 
roger Wee to copy after. This 
is the Caſe of the Chineſe, among whom 
Kings were Philoſophers, and Philofophers 
Kings, as we hinted above, F 5. For at 
the Time Fon came to command fo vaſt 
an Empire, its Form. remained to be con- 
ſtituted, nor was he acquainted with any 
other Form of Government, after which to 
copy, as the Chine/e had no Commerce 
with other Nations, being entire Strangers 
to what paſſed without the Limits of their 
own Empire, as the Reſt of the World 
were Strangers to them. But when XN 
Num, and Hoam T, were advanced to 
that Dignity, the Form ſettled: by Fon! 
muſt needs want to be carried on to a 

eater Degree of Perfection. They there- 
tore from the End they propoſed to them- 
ſelves,, could not fail to deviſe the Means 
proper for gaining that End. For the 
finding out the Means, a diſtinci Motion 
of the End, and of ſome general Principles 
was neceſſary. For by a Train of reaſoning 
they muſt arrive at the Knowledge of what 
was proper to be done; as no one but 


muſt 
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muſt know, that Ratiocination requires. a 
Number of Judgments, from which as 
Premiſſes a third Judgment, called the 
Concluſion, may be gathered. Now Judg- 


ments, formed from the diſtin Notion of 
the End, afford only one Premi/s, namely 
the Minor of a Syllogi/m, in the Lan- 
guage of Logicians, Other more general 
Principles were therefore neceſſary to form 
the major Propoſition, before ever the 
Conclufion (3) could be fairly inferred. 
In like Manner it is evident that to con- 
tinue a Chain of Reaſonings, general 


Principles 


(3) Concluſion ; A Syllogiſm in Form is nothing elfe but an 
Argument, or Diſcourſe accurately concluſive, conſiſting of 
three Propoſitions, whereof the two former are called by Lo- 
gicians, the firſt the Major, the ſecond the Minor, and both 
together the Premi ſſes, and the third the Concluſion, How odd 
ſoever it may appear to thoſe, who have no Idea at all of 
Logic, or of the Manner of 8 exact Diſcourſe, yet 
the Syllogiſtic Method is the ſnorteſt, and beſt Way to d. 
cover Truth from Falfity in every Propoſition where there is 
the leaſt Poſſibility 'of proving it, when reduced to a Syllogiſm 
in Form, conſequently that every other Propoſition not re- 
ducible to ſuch a Form, includes neceſſarily an Error, except- 

- ing, however, ſuch a one as is ſelf evident, The following 
Example, tho' a very common one, will notwithſtanding be 
very proper to ſhew in what Manner a true Propoſition in- 
cludes a Syllogiſm. A Peaſant preſents his Son with a Swallow, 
and in ſhort, tells him it is a Bird. Why a Bird? becauſe it 
has Wings and can fly, This Reaſon you ſee naturally 41 

cludes 
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19 
Principles are requiſite, as it is very rare 
that we infer from one ſingle Syllogiſin the 
Thing we propoſe to find out. And let 
no one imagine, we here abſurdly appeal to 
the Buſineſs of Syllogiſims, in a Diſcourſe 
on the important Meditations, which em- 

LR 5 — 


cludes this Principle, that every Thing that has Wings, and 
can fly, is a Bird; and it alſo appears that the Peaſant's Diſ- 
ces contains the following Syllogiſm in Form. - 
Major. Every winged and flying Creature is a Bird. 
Air: The Swallow is a — and flying Creature. 
Concluſion. Therefore, the Swallow is a Birxd. wh 
Mr. Walfius has taken a great deal of Pains — to ex 
plain every Thing relating to the Buſineſs of Syllogiſms, and 
to recommend their Uſefulneſs, not only in his Latin Logic, 
but alſo in his German, which the Rev. Mr. des Champs has 
tranſlated into French. Several of Mr. Wolfius Thoughts in 
Relation to Syllogiſm may not here be improperly added, Ch. 
4. 9522. 2 ſays he, like a great many others, 
«© had the utmoſt Averſion and Contempt for regular Syllo- 
« giſm; but upon maturer Reflection, became apprized that 
te the Caſe was quite different from what I imagined it to be: 
And from that Time I made not the leaſt Scruple to give 
«© into the ſame Opinion with a great many other learned 
«© Men, out of a Love to Truth, and todo Juſtice to what ſo 
« many ſuperficial Minds conſidered as empty Puerilities and. 
« mere Trifles. 5 27. of the ſame Chap. he continues to 
ſhew us the Method of making Uſe of Syllogiſms. 3 
« Tho' I have inſiſted,” 3 he, „upon the Uſefulneſs 
« of Syllogiſms, it is not my Meaning that one muſt uſe 
te them in Form upon all Occaſions : this would be quite ri- 
« diculous, and pedantick. It will be enough to expreſs only 
* the Conclufion when deduced according to Rules ; omitting 
« the Premiſſes, when it is eaſy ta remember them, as being 
connected with the general Diſcourſe or Argument.“ See 
Log. Lat. 5 551. et ſeq. 
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ploy the Thoughts of Rulers on Affairs 
the moſt arduous, and weighty. For I 
have e//ewhere ſbeum ( 4. that all Kinds of 
Meditation, that is, any Series or Train of 
Thoughts carried on by Means of the Ope- 
rations of the Mind, are diſtinctly expli- 
cable by formal Sy/logi/ms; juſt as the 
Walk or Gait of a Man is by fatical and 
mechanical Laws t. And as Emperors, 
Kings, and Princes walk by no other Laws 
nor move their Feet and Joints in no o- 
ther Manner, than other Men do, ſo nei- 
ther have they different Laws of thinking 
from the Reſt of the World. But a Phi- 
loſopher ſhould never fail to uſe the re- 
ceived Terms, if he would be underſtood, 
in 


(4) Elſewhere ſbetun, namely, in Pſychologia Empirica, 
$ 393, 394. Pſychologia is that Part of Metaphyſics which 
contains the rine of the Soul. Mr. Volfius divides this 
Doctrine into two Parts. The firſt he calls P/ychelogia Empi- 
rica, or Experimentalis; wherein he argues @ Poſteriorz, in 
explaining the Facts relating to the Soul, and its Operations 
which are known to us. Then follows P/ychologia Rationalis, 
or Demonſtrativa, grounded upon the Ideas we have of the 
Soul, and upon the Definitions of its Operations : and every 
n relating to it he eſtabliſhes upon ſteady and ſolid Foun- 
tions, 
| 12 and Mechanical Laws, Mechanicks, is the Doctrine 
+ lotion : Staticks, the Doctrine of the Equilibrium of ſolid 
les. | | 


Propofitions which are uſeful for the Pur- 
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in any Thing he is engaged to explain with 
Diſtinctneſs and Preciſion, nor do trite 
and yulgar Terms detract any Thing from 
the Dignity of the Subject they are de- 
ſtined to explain. Now determinate and 
univerſal Notions (5), which anſwer to 


es of diſtinct Ratiocination, are 
rw hical (1). The Chineſe Tae 
therefore, the Founders of the Empire 
were furniſhed with a Stock of Philoſophy, 
and by its Means they modelled their Go- 
vernment; and not having any Model of 


Government to copy after, nor any com- 


pleat Syſtem of civil or political Philoſophy 
PREY | to 


(5) Determinate and univerſal Notions. Univerſal Ideas are 
ſuch, as can be applied to ſeveral different Species, or ſeveral 
Individuals ; generally they ſerve as the Major Propoſitions of 
Syllogiſms. For Example, this is the Idea we form to our- 
ſelves of an Animal, under which we comprehend both Aan 
and Brute ; ſeparately 'we form to ourſelves an Idea of them 
toth when we confider them, Man and Brute, in Relation to 
their Individuals. A determinate Idea, is that, which contains, 
neither more nor fewer Signs, than are requiſite exactly to re- 
preſent or explain an Object. He who is capable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing theſe Signs, and deſcribing them in proper Terms, has a 
determinate Idea of them, which Idea is nothing elſe but a 
diſtin& one, expreſſed in proper and accurate Terms. Theſe 
Terms are what ſettle or K the Ideas, and communicate them 


to others, when once the Ideas themſelves are determined. 


(7) Vid. Hor, Subſec. A. 1729. Trim, Brum. n. 1. 5 16. 
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to apply, they were by Dint of Genius car- 
ried to the Principle of Reduction (6) pro- 
miſcuouſly familiar to all Inventors. For 
as they had, and not unhappily reduced 


the Direction or Conduct of a Family or 


Houſe to Self- Direction, arguing by Virtue 


of a determinate Similitude from Self-Di- 
rection, or the Conduct of one's own Per- 
ſon or Body to the Management of a Fa- 
mily ; fo at length they came to reduce 
the Notion of a Commonwealth to that of 
a Houſe or Family, and under the Perſon 


them- 


* 6) Principle Reduction, Principium Reductionis, is an 
erence from one Caſe to another Analogous thereto. Such 
a particular Thing has proved to be of good Effect in ſuch 
and ſuch Circumſtances ; Conſequently it may be uſed in the 
preſent Caſe, which has a'Similitude of Circumſtances with 
it. A great Degree of Skill is required when one would apply 
this Principle to the ſeveral Events both of the civil and moral 


of the Head of the Family repreſented to 


* 
Py 


Life; becauſe Caſes do not reſemble one another with the 


ſame Exactneſs, as the Individuals of the ſelf-ſame Species; 
and where the leaſt Circumſtance may alter them ſo that we 


may come quite to fail in the Uſe of this Principle. This - 
following Example may ſerve to illuſtrate what we have juſt 


now advanced, A Man who may prove to be a very good 


Officer at the Head of a Regiment, or Detachment, will very 


often prove not to be the ſame Man, when at the Head of an 
Army; the Reaſon is, becauſe the very ſame Motions and 


Exerciſcs he put his Regiment or Detachment upon, he ap- 


plies to the whole Body of an _ whoſe Operations often 
prove quite different from thofe Motions he ſeparately per 
formed with his own Regiment or Detachment, | 


a Mr Md om m n a a 
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themſelves a Ruler, or Governor, thus ar- 
guing 2 by Virtue of a determinate 
Similitude from a Family to a civil Society. 
Nor are we to imagine, that the Empire 
of China was conſtituted, and compleated 
in its Form by any premature or precipi- 
tate Meaſures. Before ever they thought 
of ſo arduous an Affair, they firſt applied 
themſelves duly to form their own Con- 
duct and Actions, to ſhew, how one 1% 
order and regulate himſelf, aa ya: eu 
own Body. Then th * | 
ſelves a Family under i. & a Bo- 
dy, and the Head of the Family under 
that of the Soul, and by Virtue of this 
Analogy they gathered, whatever LS | 
was requiſite to govern and manage a 
Houſe. From this, by leiſurely Ste hy , 
tay ed further ; but - they 
ood about the Management of a 
Family, they took Care to put in Practice, 
before ever they attempted any other Thing 
of a more arduous Nature, in order to be 
2 0 acquainted with it, and fully _ 
uaded of its Truth, and further to im- 
Foe and n 
W | 
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When they had now experienced the happy | 
Succeſs of their Meaſures in governing a 
Family ; ; they at length figured to them- 
ſelves a Province or Kingdom under the 
Notion of a Family, and the King as the 
Head of that Family; nay, at length 
they imaged to themſelves a whole Em- 
pire, conſiſting of ſeveral Kingdoms un- 
der the ſame 4 5 and by Virtue of this 

Analogy formed Notions to themſelves of 
good Government. Nor did they admit 
theſe Things as beyond all Exc till 
they had port atk and eſtabliſhed them 
by their own Experience. Fon! 1221 
his Mind x epleniſhed with theſe truly vene- 
rable and — Notions, which had been 
diſcovered, by the Penetration of many, 
and —— by a long Uſe and Practiee 
of the World, a0 with no vain Effort 
— ſo arduous a Task, as was the 


and ſettling the laſting Aer. 
of ſo . Vet he 


did not entirely compleat the Affair, as be 
abſolutely determined nothing, but 1 in 
his. daily Courſe of Governing he found 
. by a Number of h 
. An 
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And hence it was that he named his Suc- 
ceſſor, and aſſumed him to a Partnerſhip of 
the Empire, that he might be well affured 
of his Abilities for the Task of compleating 
what he himſelf had ſo happily begun. 
The Succeſſors of Fort added therefore 
every Thing which he had not yet ventured 
to conſtitute and appoint, and that nothing 
might. be precipitately ſettled, they pro- 
ceeded in the fame Path which he ſo 
happily trodden before them. And thus 
only after a Courſe of ſome Ages was ef- 
fected what Fort himſelf could not wholl 
finiſh and compleat. Hence doubtl 
will abundantly appear the great Difference 
between thoſe who reaſon philgſopbically in 
determining the Form of a Commonwealth, 
and theſe who are Empirichs in the Buſi- 
neſs, ſervilely imitating what they have 
obſerved in other Places, And I imagine 
there will be none to call in Queſtion, that 


it very much conduces to the well conſti- 


tuting a Commonwealth, and duly com- 
pleating its Form, if the Founders be Phi- 
loſophers, or Philoſophers the Founders. 


Who they are that reaſon duly and philo- 
E ſophically 
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ſophi 1 an Affair, the 
- ro the Chineſe abundantly evinces. 
But if you want a Demonſtration, here it 
follows. If a Commonwealth is to be well 
conſtituted, fuch ſhould be its Form, as 
to be fitted to promote with united Force 
the common on and maintain itſelf 
againſt every hoſtile Attack upon it, $ 2. 
We n eee tbe gle ay to the 
Means, by which this End may be obtain- 
ed, for here ought to lie the Care and At- 
tention of the Founder, how theſe Means 

may be put to — For theſe 
Means may be diſcovered and made out 
either a' Pofteriori, ſo far as others have prac- 
tiſed them not unſucceſsfully before, or from 
the Notion of the End. In both Caſes our 
Notions muſt be reduced to determinate 
Propoſitions (7), which by a certain Chain 
of reaſoning we may apply, and in apply- 
ng, not werve from the Truth. It - 


(7) Determinate Propoſitions. Having explained, No 5. 
what I mean by a determinate Propoſition, it will be enough 
to mention, that thoſe combined Ideas produce determinate 
Ideas, that is, that they have neither more nor fewer Words 
than are requiſite to — a determinate J , to which 
Gey have a Relation, 


fro 
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fore appears, that if one would conſtitute 
a Commonwealth well, he muſt. needs be 
a Philoſopher, and reaſon philoſophically 
about its Conſtitution, unleſs he would 
hazard a doubtful Event by y copying after 
= Models that = chance to offer to 


The Neceſſy — Utility of 
Philo ſophy in the Bum g 
governing. 


TN much the fame Menear are - ſhewn 
both the abſolute N eceſſity and great 
— of Philoſophy in order to go- 
For he, that would govern, ought 

in — to allow himſelf to act arbitrari- 
ly, and at Pleafure, with Reſpect to the 
Concerns of the Community, but hold 
this as the ſupreme Law in every Thing, 
to act in a Subſerviency to the promoting 
the common Good, and preſerving the 
publick Security and Peace, $ 21 5. Polit. 
He who uſes the Perſpective ; Philo- 
phy, will eaſily ſee that this Law can 
E 2 b not 
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fat ently be obſerved without the! Ad- 
e Ot a 


vantag philoſophick Penetration, and 
a deep Tincture of philoſophical Notions. 
For the diſcur ſeve Judgment muſt deter- 
mine about what ought to be done in every 
Emergency, which is evidently not eſta- 
bliſhed by a bare Attention to the preſent 
Caſe ; but gathered from it by Virtue of a 
Ratiocination: For no one can perſuade 
himſelf that the very Idea of the parti- 
cular Caſe contains what the End of Go. 
vernment, civil Happineſs, directs to be 
done. To underſtand therefore, what 
ought to be done, we muſt in the firſt 
Place duly determine about the particular 
Caſe from thoſe Circumſtances, which 
come to claim our Regard from the Inten- 
tion of the End. For it is neceſſary to be 
well verſed in the Skill of forming diſtin 
Notions by a Courſe of Reflection, leaſt 
me Circumſtances of the preſent Caſe 
ſhould eſcape our Attention, and alſo that 
we may accurately determine the Circum- 
ftances themſelves, as they appear in the 
preſent Caſe, leaſt, by confuſed Precep- 
tions they be miſtaken for others, oy 
1 | whic 


| 
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which they differ. And if we ought to 
er, ſome of which are determined by 
other Circumſtances, ſo that ſome others 
being ſuppoſed, theſe very Circumſtances 
themſelves are ſuppoſed too: But others 
again not mutually determined by each 
other, ſo that ſome being ſuppoſed, the 
Reſt are not ſuppoſed too, only they may 
co- exiſt; either what may be the Caſe 


here ought previouſly to appear, or ought 


to be made out by Demonſtration. And 
if what ſhould be determined about the 
previouſly to appear, or be evident, we 
ſhould be well acquainted with the Caſe 
itſelf, ſo far as we either have a certain 
Experience or a ſpeculative Knowledge of 
it. There is a Degree of Penetration re- 
quiſite, which in vain is to be looked for 
in one who is no Philoſopher, for forming 
diſtinct Notions (8) by Means of Rees 


fs ) Diflin& Notions, or Ideas, according to the Definition 
5 r 


. Walfius, are thoſe in which we can diſtinguiſh the Marks 
or Signs of the Objects they repreſent, whilſt clear Ideas have 


no other Effect but to t an Object in general with other 
* repr er in gener Gerd. 


wers a determinate Notion, and therefore 
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Gr diſti {hi 9 Cj ho ſt f & F þ - h are 
mutually determinable, or which may only 
co-exiſt, and for determining properly in 
every emergent Caſe. And after having 
duly determined the Caſe, forme certain 
Principle is neceffary, by Virtue of which 
we may come to learn, what ought to be 
done in that Cafe, that we may not feem 
to act eontrary to the publick Safety, ge- 
curity and Peace. To this Principle an- 


the Propoſition ſhould be derer minate, ac- 
curately to expreſs what ought to be done 
in that Caſe, Now determinate Propoſi- 


8 j being able to tell, how, and wherein we 
di gu it, For Example, hive ſeen a Trlangle, con- 
templated it ſu much that for the future I can diſtinguiſh it from 
every other Figure whatſoever; then it is I bave a clear Iden 
of it. But when 1 know not, whether it be ul or ir- 
regular, nor in what it differs from other We nah what 
thoſe Marks are by which I may know it again; tho" T have 
2 clear, yet I have not 4 diffintt Ida of it. Our Neas or 
Notions of Senſation are very clear; we preſ know one 
Colour from another, one Taſte from another; but what pro- 
perly Red, and Green, Bitter and Sweet are, we have nothing 
to diſtinguiſh, no Characteriſtick Mark at all by which we 
can expreſs their Diſtintion. The Doctrine of Notions be- 
ing one of the principal Parts of Logic, Mr. Wolfins has been 
at 2 great deal of Pains, to diſtinguiſh well, and unravel their 
different Kinds. So that befides him, and Mr. Reinbadh, in 

Treatiſe on the Immortality of the rational Soul, no other 


is 
© has ſucceeded ſo well in clearing up this Subject. 
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tions, whether a: Poſteriori or 4 Priori, 


_ of them philoſophical. That 

may. therefore. with a Certxinty of: forge 
_— to be done in 
any given by is — fan 
And thus appears the ind: Neceſ» 
; I fity of Philo/opby no leſi in governing then 
nn ſorming a Commonwealth. The Chine/e 
are a freſh Inſtance, who, as I have. in 


Reader be tinctured with che phibſaphical 
Notions we have taught as.requifite for 
governing; and therefore — 
reckoned among the c/afrcal Baoks: of the 
Wiſe, _ or- thoſe who would aſſume the 
Honour of being . Philoſophers ;» and: Gon 
fucius,. to make himſelf Maſter of practira / 
Philoſophy, which always engage the chief 
Attention of the Chineſe, as they directed 
all their Studies to the of good 
Government, as their ultimate View, was 
from his fifteenth Year a cloſe. Rexker of 


on» SABLE CI. Res Ao dtc RMS 
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theſe 
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theſe Annals, bringing every Thing back 
to his own Experience in that Order, which 
uwe above taught, the Founders of the Em- 
fire uſed in diſcovering them, 5 6. in or- 
der to render 'his Notions determinate, to 
aſſure himſelf of being Maſter of them, 
and not to fail in his Reaſonings about 
Affairs of real Life. Again, the Chineſe 
had a Cuſtom, as appears from the Works 
of Confucius and Memcius, in Things of 
an arduous Nature to confult the Philo- 
ſophers, who were of the Council of the 
petty Princes, and of the Emperor himſelf 
when in any Caſe ata Loſs about what w 
proper to be done. For the. Philoſophers 
excelled, and far ſurpaſſed all others in 
political Knowledge. We omit other things, 
which might ſerve to ſhew, that the Chine/e 
acknowledged the Utility, nay indiſpenſable 
Neceſſity of Ph:lo/ophy in order to govern 
well, and that they made no unſucceſsful 
Uſe of it. The Reaſon of our appealing to 
Example is, that we may not ſeem to de- 
liver Things repugnant to Experience () 
and entirely chimerical and ideal. 


9) Experience, or Theory, to be underſtood, the latter as 
4 Priori, the former as a Pofteriori. See Ne 1. 


& 8. Some 
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$ 8. Same Things to be noted about 
the Chineſe Mamer of Rea- 


: Joning phzloſophically o Go 
ernment, 


EFORE we proceed any further, 
| we muſt drop a few Hints about the 
Example of the Chine/e, to which we ap- 
real when about to ſhew the Utility and 
even indiſpenſable Neceſſity of Philoſophy 
for forming and governing a Common- 
Wealth. And let no one take it into his 
Head, as if we were of the Opinion, that 
the Chineſe, both in Conſtituting and Go- 
verning their Common Wealth, made Uſe of 
Philo/ophy in all its Extent, the very Thing 
Plato builds political Happineſs upon: For 
tho* their Conduct was excellent, ſo as to 
afford a juſt ground of Doubt, whether a 
more illuſtrious Example can any where be 
found: Yet their Example is ſtill very | 
ſhort of that Perfection, which we ſhould 
attentively eye, to be thoroughly & an 
of the Connexion of Civil Happineſs = 

71 


Py 
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the Government of a Philoſopher. The 
Chineſe Philoſophy labours under a conſide- 
rable Imperfection, which we have in an- 
other Place hinted at as the Reaſon that 
they are not entirely ſenſible of its Subli- 
mity and Profoundneſs. The Notions of 
the Chine/e were, indeed, determinate, but 
not diſtin enough, and hence their Inca- 
pacity to bring them to determinate Pro- 
Poſitions, and to reduce theſe when de- 
monſtrated, to Sytem. And indeed, the 
capital Affairin every Branch of Philgſophy 
is, to form it of determinate Propoſitions, 
and accurate Definitions, (1 o) and fit it for 
publick and private Utility, and for the Ser- 
vice of a Community, by framing ſuch ac- 
curate Definitions and determinate Propo- 
fitions. And therefore the Chineſe to remedy 
this Defect, admitted nothing as fully evident, 
but what was eſtabliſned by Experiment, 


And as they made the Experiment upon 
7 themſelves, 


(10) Accurate Definitions, A Definition conſiſts in putting 
together Terms which give a compleat and — dea of 
the Thing defined. Compleat, when there is a ſufficjent Number 
pf Marks or Signs to know the Object again by. Determinate, 
when neither more nor fewer Marks than are requiſite : It will 
be here proper to obſerve for once, that every Definition is 
gither Neming or Real, | 


P GY 
themſelves, they became accuſtomed to di- 
rect their Attention to the ſeveral Parts 
which conſtitute a determinate Notion, tho 
incapable of diſtinctly enumerating them 
a-part. And thus by a World of Labour 
they attained to a Penetration of ſeeing 
thro' thoſe Things, in their Ideas, which 
in order to abtraf (11) any Notion from 


them, are to be ſeparated by the Operati- 
ons of the Mind, tho' mr Fol Me diſtinguiſt 
and particulatly enumerate . them. The 
Way to this Reach of Penetration is ardu- 
ous and long about, a much eaſier and 
ſhorter of arriving to the Notion of 

Government is by a Sy/ftem of Philoſophy 


framed after our Manner, Nor is it every 


F 2 one 


(11) Abfiraft Notions, are ſuch as repreſent a Thing ſepa» 
rately from another, whereof it is depending ; or a Part of the 
Whole z and alſo Modalities, Attributes and Relations, as if they 
had every one of them a particular diſtin Being. For Exam- 
ple, Iam ſpeaking of the Rights of the Emperor in the Empire, 
and then I do it abſtractedly, and only in Relation to his Impe- 
rial Dignity, without taking any Notice that he is Arch-Duke 
of Auſtria, and King of Bohemia too. Further, ab/traf? No- 
tions are to be conſidered as Ideas which are common to ſeveral 
Individuals and form Species ; and again, which by the Combi- 
nation of Things, common to ſeveral Species form Genus's, ſee 


below No. 16. The Ideas we form to ourſelves of the Genuſ- 


fes and Specieſes are merely Abftraioms, which have no Being 
- —_— but in the Subjects from which they were ab» 
1 . 
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one that is capable of er the on 
faculties, which fall in the Way, in attemp 
ing to acquire a Penetration o 3 
determinate Notions from confuſed Ideas, 
tho' he might procure himſelf diſtinct ones 
by a Syſtem. Beſides, the Way the Chine/z 
took was dangerous, and yet the Conditi- 
on of the Times allowed of no ather. For 
neither the Penetration, by Means of which 
determinate Notions are diſcoyered in the 
confuſed Ideas of Things, can be brou he 
to that Perfection as not 8 to 
whereas determinate Propoſitions, when 
once demonſtrated, or firmly eſtabliſhed a 
Poſteriori, never fail Nay, if any one have 
his Mind repleniſh ed with, diſtinct Notions, 
fuch a one will with more Eaſe, and to a 
greater Degree perfect his Powers of Pene- 
tration, than if he did only reſt contented 
in the Experimental Method of the Chineſe. 


$ 9. Why 


{al 


s 9. 2 « Philoſopher by cem, 
and not doubtful Meaſures, pro- 
motes civil Fappmeſe. 


UT tet us return from this Digrefſi- 

on, and apply all our Attention to 
he Difference between philoſophical and 
hiftorical Knowledge (1 oF which laſt from 
its Farm, we call common, and with what 
Endowments, which are 2 to him 
who is no e a ruling Philgſapber 
may be furniſhed. If we are to expect 
any Help from Philoſophy towards Joo: 
curing civil Happinefs ; it muſt ariſe from 
the Difference of the Knowledge of the 
Philoſopher from that of the Man who is 
no Philaſapber, and from the ruling Phile- 
ſopher being, furniſhed with the Endow- 
ments, which muft be wanting to the un- 
philoſophical Ruler. The ruling Philoſo- 
Ting — 41 — Tiny ; mma mater” 
Knowledge is oy limited to the Knowledge of Facts. The 


Vulgar know hiſtorically that the Moon is eclipſed ; But an 
Aſtronomer knows why, and can give a Reaſon for it. 


pher 


IB 
Pber has determinate and diſtin Notions 
about the Affairs to be managed on the 
Score of the Community, nor adventures 
upon any Deciſion ſo long as he is deſti- 
tute of ſuch Notions, unleſs when under 
the Neceſlity of acting. But when. the 
Neceſſity of Action directs the purſuing 
Notions, that are not determinate enough, 
nor entirely evident; he adventurouſly 
commits not the Safety of the Community 
to the doubtful Fluctuations of Chance, 
but wholly intent upon the Event obſerves 
the Laws of Probability (13), in order 


. (13) Probability. The logical Truth of Propoſitions con- 
ſiſts in the Conformity of the Predicate with the Subject; and 
this Conformity will immediately appear when the Predicate 
is an eſſential Quality of the Subject, and at once a Mark or 
Sign of its Definition ; or by the Help of a certain Number of 
Circumſtances which ate Reguiſitet, or are neceſſarily required 
to eſtabliſh the Truth. When all theſe Reguiſites, all theſe 
—— — not a , * . * and 
Certainty give Way to Probability, whoſe Degrees alter ac- 
cordin — — — more — are found, upon which a 
Propoſition is eſtabliſned. It is alſo by this Knowledge of 
Probability only, that a Politician can take his Views and 
Meaſures, and generally ſpeaking, that we can act in Life. 
It ſeldom happens that we can abſolutely demonſtrate in what 
Reſpect one may deſerve to be preſerred to another; 
Human Wiſdom does not always chuſe the beſt Part, like 
Divine Wiſdom, which perfectly knows every Circumſtance; 
2 Wiſdom therefore determines upon the Degrees of Proba- 
ility. 


' hereafter 
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hereafter to redreſs the Defe& of his No- 
tions, and correct ſome Things not en- 
tirely agreeable to the Views of civil Hap- 
pineſs, or afterwards in the like Caſe to 
expedite the Buſineſs in another, and dif- 
ferent Manner. ' And if 4 one happens 


not to be a Philoſopher, ſuch a one diſtin- 
guiſhes not between determinate and inde- 
terminate, or between diſtinci, and confuſed 
Notions, and being without determinate 
and diſtinct Notions in the managing of 
Buſineſs he copies after others, doing the 
very Thing he imagines another would do 
in the like Caſe, and promiſes himſelf the 
ſame Succeſs that the other had. Nay, 
ſometimes certain Meaſures appear advan- 
tageous, which the Iſſue ſhews to be very. 
pernicious. This may be explained by an 
Example, that the Difference may be per- 
ceived by thoſe, who have their Minds 
unaccuſtomed to phzloſophical Terms and 
Notions, If the Queſtion were, whether 
thoſe who apply themſelves to Learning be 
obliged to reſort to domeſtic, or be allowed 
to reſort to foreign Univerſities 9 In this 
Queſtion, the Determination of one who 
; reaſons 


[4] 
reaſons philoſophically differs from that 
of one who does not. An «philoſophical 
Man ſwayed by any flight Reaſon, as that 
the Money of a Conntry muff not be carried 
out, directly determines in general, that a 
Law fhould paſs aguinſt any onè s reſorting 
for the future, on the Score of Study, to 
any other than a domeſtic Univerſity, But 
a philoſophical Man does not ſo precipi- 
tately hurry mto a Determination > fir 
having well weighed the Reaſons both of 
extrinſic and intrinfic Confideration (14), 
forms determinate Fudgments, as follows. 
« If the ſame Stock of Knowledge may 
be gained in the fame Time in a do- 
meſtie and foreign Univerſſty, and no 
© Regard be had to Expences, a domeſtic 
“has the Preference of a foreign Uni- 
sverſity. But if the Expences be taken 
« into the Account, and in a foreign Uni- 
verſity one may learn at a ſmall Rate 
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(14) The #ntrinſic Reaſons are thoſe taken from the Na- 
ture of the Subject; for Example, the Sun gives Light, be- 0 
cauſe he is naturally a luminous Body. The extrinſie Reaſons 
are thoſe taken from outward Circumſtances, for Example. 
The Sun does not ſhine when in an Eclipſe, becauſe the Moon < 
at that Lime is between him and our Earth, - . 

« what 
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« what in a domeſtic would require much 

greater Charges; the poorer Sort may 
« be allowed to reſort to a foreign Uni- 
« verſity.” Namely, in the Place 
the Queſtion muſt be determined from the . 
End of 'Study, as .much Damage would 
redound to the Commonwealth, were theſe 
excluded from the Benefit of ſolid Inſtruc- 
tion in an Univerſity. - In the ſecond 
Place a Regard is to be paid to — 
Reaſons, among which . 
one, to be laid out on an — Edu. | 
cation, ſo far as they may be conſiſtent 
with the Ends of it. Among extrinſic Rea- 
ſons comes the Conſideration, that Money is 
not to be carried out of the Country. Where 
again we only determine after a Diſcuſſion 
of Sn ee Let the following de- 
terminate Propoſition ſerve as a Specimen. 
* If Foreigners reſorting to our Univerſity 
* bring more Money in, than our Natives 
* relorting to a foreign Univerſity carry 
« out, and; it be apprehended that Foreig- 
ners would be prohibited from reſorting 
=" us, if an Injunction were laid on our 


« Natives to — our own Univerſities 
| T only ; ; 
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& only; we muſt allow our Natives 
cc to chuſe at Pleaſure which ſhall ſeem 
e more Commodious.” We have only 
given Specimens of ſome determinate Pro- 


poſitions, which he, who reaſons philoſe- 
phically in determining the Queſtion pro- 
poſed, uſes as Principles. For when the 
Queſtion is to be determined in general 
without any Regard had to the Circum- 
ſtances of any particular Caſe, an ample 
Theory will be framed from a Stock of de- 
terminate Propoſitions. But if particular 
Circumſtances are to be taken into the Ac- 
count; then each of theſe being diſcuſſed 
either from the Theory I juſt now menti- 
oned; that Propoſition is pitched upon to 
infer the Determination, which contains 
thoſe Circumſtances, or now only at length 
ſuch Propoſition is inveſtigated, that the 
Determination may ſtand on a firmer Bot- 
tom. For if the Happineſs of a Common- 
Wealth ſhould claim Regard, it is not a 
Thing indifferent, whether you determine 
in general from any one extrinſical Reaſon, 
or according to Diverſity of Circumſtances 

you pronounce diverſely, or whether you 


uſe 


rr 
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are 
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uſe 8 or deter minate Propoſiti- 


ons. For in the former Caſe the Expec- 
tation of the Event is quite dubious, 
nay often none at all, whereas in the 
latter it is certain. In the farmer Cale we 
are always ro apprehend a much ter 
Number of Evils, which affect this Btite 
of the Community, nay very often quite 
ruin it. In the — certain no- 
thing is admitted, which is repugnant to 
Civil Happineſs, as only agreeable thereto 
Propoſitions are determined, and exrrinſe- 
cal Reaſons are allowed their Weight fo far 
only as they conſpire with the ultimate 
End of a Common-Weatlth. It is there- 
fore eyident that a Community is happy, 
when all Deciſions are made by Means of 
determinate Propofitions, and that a Bar is 
put to their Happineſs, and a Door ſet 
wide open to a Train of Evils, when the 
Determination 1s according to vague No- 
tions: it is more for the In- 
tereſts of Civil Ha when thoſe, who 


rule, ally than when 
do E unpbilgſapbical 
wont to 85 Judgments, 


with 
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with the beſt Intention chuſing Meaſures 
the very worſt. But #hey who reaſor phi- 
 boſophically, are far from any ſuch Precipi- 
tancy, and duely diſtinguiſh what is truly 
; Ka nu to publick Welfare from what is 
- otherwiſe. Thoſe therefore, for the genera- 
lity ſtumble by Chance upon what may ſuit 
with Civil Happineſs; theſe, with a certain 
reſolved Purpoſe promote it. And there- 
fore, it is apparent how much it would be 
for the Intereſt of a Community, were the 
philoſophical Theory of each particular Branch 
of Buſineſs compleated, and were the Minds 
of thoſe, who have the Management of 
them tinctured therewith! And before ever 
ſuch a Theory can be extant, it is impoſſible 
that thoſe employed in managing publick 
Affairs, ſhould reaſon pbilgſophically about 
them. Hitherto Men of an extraordinary 
Penetration employ their Thoughts on en- 
riching the Mathematical Sciences with new 
Diſcoveries, and quit not that Province, but 
for the Contemplation of Mature. But 
the practical Philoſophy, which is neceſſary 
for the Purpoſes of good Government, and 
on which the Safety of a Community de- 
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tain, tho' the Theory of all the Branches of 
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pends, lies quite neglected and uncultiva- 


ted, which yet might no leſs be enriched 
with new Diſcoveries, provided what we 
are already ' Maſters of were reduced to 
Siem, and that Men of Penetration, and 
Genius, and Experience, and Skill in Bu- 
ſineſs, would conjointly employ their Ta- 
lents on the improving it. And this is 
the very Butt to which I levell all my Ef- 
forts, nor do I quite deſpair of rouſing the 
they may not overlook Things, that are 


Mankind, when reduced to Practice. 


$ 10. Why Philoſophy cannot fal- 


ly maſter the Events of Affairs? 


U T let no one imagine that we en- 
tertain the Opinion, as if the Event 
of all public Affairs could be aſcertained, 
when thoſe who rule, take Occaſion to 
reaſon philoſophically about them. For the 
Reaſon is manifeſt why the Event is uncer- 


Buſineſs 


experienced to be of fo ſalutary Effects to 


[| 
1 
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Buſineſs were perfectly underſtood. Name- 
ly, we determine about expediting a Buſi- 
neſs only by the diſcurſive t, con- 

by Ratiocination, 


—— the Means c 

by which, what is requiſite to be done is 
inferred as a Concluſion from Premiſes, 
Now if the Theory of Buſineſs were per 
fect, which yet every one knows is not the 
Caſe, and thoſe ſkilled in the more genu- 
ine Philoſophy are ſenfible cannot eaſily be 


executed, Theorems (x 5) might be found 


thoſe Theorems ſtand in the Place of a 
Major in practical Ratiocinations, by which 
a particular Caſe is determined, or what 
ought to be done in a given particular Caſe 
is gathered; and before itcan appear, whe- 
ther this or that Theorem have Place in a 


. (15) Theorems, are ſpeculative Propoſitions ſaſceptible of De- 
. ; they differ from Axioms, which have their De- 
monſtration in themſelves, becauſe the Connection of the pre- 
dicate with the Subject, is fo evident, that it needs not to be 
unfer'd by a Series of Arguments. An Example of a Theorem 
follows: The Earth ir a Planet. This Pr ng tho” true 
is ſuſceptible of Proofs. An Example of an Axiom: A ſimple 

eing cannot be divided. This is not capable of Demonſtration, 
| becauſe common Senſe teaches us that a funple Being which 

could be divided, would involve a Contradiction. 


given 
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of that Syllogiſmn, 10 — ty mn 
For it is not always in our Power, 
what Diligence ſoever we uſe in the Re- 
ſearch, to come at the Knowledge of cach 
Circumſtance, which enters the preſent 
Caſe. This is abundantly evident a Pofe- 
riori, from which too the Proof is to be 
ſought, when we would diſcourſe about 
what is uſually wont to And 
tho Reaſons ſhould be aſſi why it is 


impoſſible ſome Circumſtances ſhould. be 
known by us in a given particular Caſe, 
yet in the preſent it is not neceſſary to en- 
quire into them. And therefore neither does 


— but — — not ſo, 


by che Suppoſition, as it is not evident, to 
what Theorem the preſent Caſe is to be re- 


5 | ferred, 


2 ; _ 
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ferred, a8 et (16) is to its Spe- 
cies. It is, therefore very plain, that the 
Event of Things would n. not "he aſcertained, 
tho we preſuppoſe there were a * 
and every Way compleat Theory of Buſi- 
neſs extant. Vet it eaſily appears, that 
the Uncertainty muſt be leb when no 
ſuch perfect Theory of Buſineſs is ſuppoſed. 
For while that is wanting, an Uncertainty 
is derived upon the ſame particular Buſi- 
neſs from a two-fold Source. We are, be- 
ſides to note, if the Theory of Philo * 


be ſuppoſed perfect, ve ' Thould have an 


accurate Theory for eſtimating Degrees of 
Fug, conſequently leſs Incertaint y 


(16 Individual, — deturmined ln-cvery Reſpett. The 
Similitude of Individual; or the Combination of the Qualities, which 
are common to thoſe Individuals, conſtitutes the Specieſes ; juſt as the 
Union or Combination of the Qualities which are common to the Spec» 
e/er, form the Genuſes. For Example: I ſee Paul, Peter, Job, and 
they have all of them the ſame eſſential Qualities, which are common to 
all thoſe which have a Reſemblance with them, then I conclude from 
thence, chat they are Indi viduali of the ſame Nature, and conſequently 
of the ſame Species, which we call Man. In the ſame Manner it is 
that from the inferior Genuſei, the Superior reſult, and that we come to 
the ſupreme Genus, which is the moſt extenſive, and the leaſt determinate 
of all. For Example. The Human Kind, or Man, is an inferior Genus, 
becauſe be is comprehended under a (Genus of greater Extenſion, and conſe- 
quently Szperior; which is that of living Creature; Now this Genus again 
. which is that of Being. 


0 would 
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would remain about the Ml a prac- 
tical Syllogyſm, than when we have either 
no Principles at all, from which to deter- 
mine about the Probability of the preſent 
Caſe, or our Principles are too general and 
vague, ſuch as we commonly uſe, when 
under a Neceſſity of determining we have 
Recourſe to probable Reaſons, as when in 
Civil Affairs we ſay an Artiſt is to be be- 
lieved in his own Art, little ſolicitous whe- 
ther he who is eſteemed an Artiſt, be really 
ſuch or no, And tho! neither by the moſt 
exact Theory of Probability, ſo as to leave 
nothing for us more to wiſh, it be poſſible, 
that we ſhould never ſwerve from Truth, 
yet we enjoy a double Advantage by ob- 
ſerving the Laws of Probability, both which 
he muſt needs want, who in the Manage- 
ment of Buſineſs Taſhly throws the Event 
upon the Favour of Chance. For if any 
one in his Affairs always very nicely ob- 
ſerves the Laws of Probability, the Event 
will oftner anſwer his Wiſh, than when he 
determines beſides, or at leaſt without them. 
Apain, if it happens that the Event an- 
ſwers not his Wiſh, he who manages the 
Da H Aſſair 
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Affair has Bot wherewith to reproach him- 
ſelf, and therefore being blameleſs in that 
Reſpect is at Eaſe in his own Mind. For, 
while one imagines that it was thro' his 
Fault, the Event proved abortive, the Mind 
is diſquieted, as we imagine it was in our 
Power to have avoided the Guilt of the 
Error. But, when we are clearly perſua- 
ded, that we could not have reſolved o- 
therwiſe about the Affair, conſiſtently 
with the Laws of Reaſon, Wiſdom, and 
Prudence; there is no Reaſon, why the 
Mind ſhould be diſquieted. But there is 
ſtill another Cauſe, which renders the E- 
vents of Buſineſs uncertain; tho there were 
none of them, of which a moſt exquiſite 
Theory were not extant in Philoſophy. 
Namely, that manifold Connection and 
Dependence of every Thing in Nature upon 
each other, which we have explained in a 
whole Chapter of our general Co/mologia; 
many Impediments and Bars uſually ofter 
to thoſe who are in the Management of 
any Buſineſs, which can neither be fore- 
ſeen nor often come to our Knowledge but 
after the Buſineſs is over, nay ſometimes 

eſcape 
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eſcape all Notice. Now as theſe Impedi- 


ments, which we are ignorant of, cannot 


be removed, and often thoſe that unex- 


Redly fall in our Way are infurmounta- 
ble, it again appears, ſuppoſing the The- 
ory of : Philoſophy never ſo accurate, the 
Event can by no Means be brought within 
the Compaſs of our Power. Theſe Things, 
indeed, we have added with the View, 
leaſt we ſhould ſeem to entertain grander 
Notions of Philoſophy than became us, by 
ſtarting ſuch Objections as without the 


Fault of Philoſophy, the Condition of 


Humanity does not admit a Solution of. 


- 


§ 11. Why the Circumſpection of 
4 Philoſopher in dubious Canſes, 
7s greater than that of any other 
Perſon. TOE 


| E have ſeen, that when Cauſes 

are doubttul, notwithſtanding the 
Theory of Philoſophy were brought to Per- 
fection, yet Recourſe muſt be had to the 
Laws of Probability, to which alſo the 
hav, H 2 Unphiloſophical 
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Unphiloſophical Man recurs. And yet both 
the philoſophical and unpbilgſophical Man 
differ in the very ſame Act, the former 
having different Principles of Probability 
from the latter: Let us mark the Difference 
between them. The Philoſopher uſually 
determines about Things from intrinſecal 
Reaſons, namely, ſuch as are derived from 
the Notions of the Things themſelves; but 
he, who reaſons unpbilgſophically, com- 
monly recurs to extrinſecal Reaſons, as 
thoſe of an intrinſecal Nature eſcape him. 
Hence it happens that in the Buſineſs of 
Probability the Philoſopher betakes himſelf 
to intrinſecal, at the Time the Unphiloſo- 
phical Man takes up with extrin/ecal Rea- 
ſons. Let us ſuppoſe, Titus is recom- 
mended by Mevius to a vacant Ecclefa/ti- 
cal Charge, after adducing his Reaſons, 
why he judges him capable of filling 
that Place to advantage, Let us further 
ſuppoſe, that Titus is the Friend of Me- 
vius; that from the perfect Knowledge he 
has of his excellent Endowments, and 
from his Ardour for the publick Good it 
is his principal Wiſh, that Men of Capa- 
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city were appointed for Places of Truſt. 
Now if He, who rules, be a Ph:lo/opber, 
or reaſon philoſophically, when he would 


judge with Probability, whether Titus be 
furniſhed with thoſe Qualifications accord- 
ing to the Commendation of Mevius or 
no, he attends to the Proofs themſelves, 


and from their intrinſecal Probability forms 


a Judgment, admitting at the ſame Time 


the ſpecial extrinſacal Reaſons, as they may 


conſpire with the former: But the Man 
who is 0 Philoſopher comes directly to ſuſ- 
pect the Commendation of Mevius from 


the Conſideration that it is that of a Friend. 
The Man, therefore, who reaſons philo/o- 


phically uſes a far greater Degree of : Cir- 
cumſpection, than another whoſe Mind is 


untinctured with Philoſophy. For the for- 


mer decides not without duely weighing 
the Caſe, the latter quite otherwiſe, but 

judging precipitately. No one, therefore, 
can doubt, but that he, who reaſons phi- 
loſophically behaves more circumſpectly 
than he 8 does not ſo; or who can he- 
ſitate a Moment, that the Man of greater 


Circumſpection does, in the 8 
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of Buſineſs, more rightly conſult the pub. 
lick Good, than the Man of leſs? In the 
latter Caſe a Man muſt reſolve to be more 
adventurous than in the former: And tho' 
ſometimes Fortune prevail over Counſel, 
yet no one, I dare fay, will hence infer 
that the Buſineſs of Conſultation claims no 
Regard, as otherwiſe it would hence fol- 
low, that we are Hand over Head to run 
into any Thing. In my ſudgment, if 
here ms lowed of 4 2 we are 
then only to hazard, our Counſels 
fail in Certainty and Evidence, and that at 
the ſame Time, ſome Thing muſt be done; 
If any one would make the iment 
upon himſelf, how great the Difference is 
between Judgments intrinſecally and ex- 
rrinſecally probable, he muſt in the firſt 
Place from the Rational Philoſophy or Lo- 
gick, in which we have given the diſtinct 
Reaſon of Probability, pag. 5g 7, be tho- 
roughly well acquained with'the Difference 
between intrinſecal and extrinſecal Pro- 
2 *. — —— — 


They ſerve not only for diſcovering the right Way, — 
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bability. And being furniſhed with the 
Direfting ation (17) as I call it, he may 


with Probability determine about any given 


Caſe, if he is capable of doing it from in- 
trinſecal Reaſons, and a certain common 
intrinſecal Principle of Probability; and 
thus indeed he will come ſufficiently to 
perceive the Difference between intrinſecal 
and extrinſecal Probability. That the ex- 
periment is difficult, I readily allow; but 
it is not poſſible, that Things in themſelves 
of I PR at ſhould come to be 
made of promiſcuous, or Uſe: Take 
it who can; let others for ne rk wha 
Prerogative will to an Appearance 

Probability, 401 my Part it ſufficeth that 
every one, who is capable of making the 
Experiment, will readily come into my 
Opinion. It may ſerve as an iment, 
if one, who is capable, ſhould derer mine 
about a given Caſe from intrinſecal Rea- 
ſons of Probability, and another judge 
of the ſame Affair by Virtueof a common 
extrinſecal Principle, and the Reaſons of 


before was unknown to us, but alſo to follow this Way without 
loſing it, when once found out. This properly belongs to on- 
tological Notions. | 

the 


Win 

the Deciſions be compared together; it 
will, indeed, appear that the latter with 
Eaſe accompliſhes, what the other ſeems 
to labour and bring a great Way about; 
but upon uſing a greater Degree of Pe- 
netration and Attention, you will per- 
ceive the one to be in Noon-Day-light, 
the other in Mid- night Darkneſs the 
one you will pronounce all Circumſpec- 
tion, the other all Fool-hardineſs: Seein 
Truth alone is our great Care and diſpaſ- 
ſionate Concern, we cannot but own, that 
ſometimes alſo the Philoſopher muſt recur 
to extrinſecal Principles of Probability, 
ſhould the Theory of Buſineſs be ſuppoſed 
never ſo finiſhed, which is far from being 
the Caſe, nor likely to be ſo very ſoon. 
For ſometimes the Circumſtances, by which 
a Caſe is determined, or the Determinations 
which enter into the Notion of the Sub- 
JeR, are ſo few of them known to us, that 
it is better, to have Recourſe to extrin/ecal 
Reaſons of Probability, than entirely de- 
pend on ſo ſmall a Number of intrinſecal 
ones. Thus if any one is recommended 


to us, the Commendation is conceived in 
ſuch 


5 
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ſuch Terms, that what Regard it claims, 
may be more ſecurely determined by ex- 
trinſecal, than by the intrinſecal Reaſons 
derived from the Commendation itſelf, As 
therefore, we readily grant this, Truth de- 
mands we ſay that the philoſophical and 
unphiloſophical Enquirer a& not in the 
ſame Manner, when both of them have 
Recourſe to the ſame extrinſecal Principle 
of Probability, The Philoſopher applies 
this Principle (18) one Way, the #unphile- 
ſophical Perſon uſes it another Way. The 
Reaſon of this Diverſity is evident: the 
Man who reaſons philoſophically inquires 
into the Reaſon of the probable Principle, 
that not only its Probability but its Truth 
may appear, nay from its 774th he deter- 
mines about the Probability and its various 

Degrees. And if the Reaſon of the pro- 


(18) Principle, in No. 13. I treated of Probability. A 
Philoſopher, who knows a great many Circumſtances, and pe- 
netrates into their Reaſons, is able to determine the Degrees of 
Probability, and to follow exactly the Rules regarding the Prin- 
ciple of Probability. It is a Kind of a Calculation, with the 
Help of which we act very nearly with as much Confidence, as 
if we had found out the very Truth itſelf. The Trade and 
Commerce of the World has really no other Baſis any more than 
Games, in particular thoſe wherein Hazard predominates. 


I bable 
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bable Principle be evident, it is reduced to 
a determinate Propoſition, in which the 
Condition, under which it is true, is accu- 
rately expreſſed. Since therefore, in the 


Application a Regard is paid to it, the 


Probability is as exactly determined, as is 

flible in that Caſe by Virtue of that 
Principle: and from this the Philgſopber 
may be aſſured, that he has failed in none 
of thoſe Things, which are requiſite to the 
Fulfilling the Laws of Probability in the 
given Caſe: but, if any one reaſon un- 
philoſophically, he will be regardleſs about 


the Reaſon, on which the probable = 
PI- 


ciple reſts, and conſequently in the Apf 
cation of it only conſider the vague No- 
tion, anſwering to it. And therefore it 
may hence with Eaſe be inferred, that the 
Probability cannot be determined ſo ex- 
actly, as it is by a Philgſopher by Virtue of 
that Principle. And now no one can queſ- 
tion, but that he is the more circumſpect 
Man in the Management of Buſineſs, who 
acts up to all the Laws of Probability in 
the given Caſe, than he who takes not all 
that Care. And therefore the Man who 
reaſons 
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reaſons 7 oſophically about the Mana 


ment of Buſineſs, does in dubious Cauſes, 
which are at the Diſpoſal of Fortune — 
a greater Circumſpection than another who 
does not. What has been hitherto ſaid may 
be illuſtrated by the Principle, har the 
Commendation of a Friend is 60 uſpicions, 
which every one acknowledges holds not 
univerſally true. Nor upon any * Score 
is it ranked in the Number of Principles, 
and thoſe in themſelves probable, than that 
being devoid of Univerſality it may fail. 
And if the Reaſon, why it holds not uni- 
verſally true, be inquired into, there —5 
many be found. Indeed, if a Man regards 
Truth alone, and not Paſſion, he com- 
mends not his Friend but conſiſtently with 
the Truth : But that this Caſe is not to be 
reckoned impoſſible, and that it would be 
a very frequent one, if they who rule were 
Philoſophers, will appear from what fol- 
lows. *Tis needleſs to object; that it is 
poſſible for the greateſt Stickler for Truth 
to be deceived, perſuading himſelf better 
Things of his Friend, than he really can 
claim; For it may be ſhewn that Truth 
I 2 cannot 
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cannot prevail over Paſſion or Affection, 
whilſt the Qualities of a Friend ſeem to be 
better than they really are. But it is not 
aur Buſineſs now to digreſs ſo far. In 
like Manner if a fallacious Commendation, 
ſhould prove a Diſadvantage to one, and 
he be Maſter of the Penetration to foreſee 
this, he will not recommend a Friend, in- 
conſiſtently with the Truth. Further, thoſe 
who are laid by the Paſſion of Glory com- 
mend only ſuch as they deem to be de- 
ſerving, And if they have the Penetra- 
tion, to be able to diſcern the Truth, it is 
impoſſible they ſhould commend an un- 
worthy Perſon. From whence it appears, 
that, if any one be laid by the View of 
Glory, and can diſtinguiſh the Deſerving 
from the Undeſerving, he will only re- 
commend a deſerving Friend. I forbear 
adding any more, as it is not now our 
Purpoſe to frame the Theory, of the un- 
ſuſpected Teſtimony of a Friend: It may 
ſuffice to ſhew only by Example, how the 
Man is oftner deceived, who devoid of all 
Theory, judges according to this general 
Principle, that the Commendation of a 
_ Friend 
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Friend is ſuſpicious, and what greater De- 
gree of Circumſpection the Man manifeſts, 
who has his Head well ſtocked with that 
Theory. And the Theorems we have juſt 
propoſed, imply ſuch an Example. It is 
further to be noted, that he who reaſons 
pbilgſophically, and he who does not fo, of- 
ten put the ſame Principle to different 
Uſes. For there are ſome general Princi- 
ples, which have no Defect, while you 
uſe them only to excite the Attention 
Namely, that nothing be reſolved upon 
thro' Haſte and Precipitancy. And theſe 
the Philoſopher with no other View uſes, 
while the Theory of the Buſineſs is within 
his Reach; which failing him, he is in this 
Particular no Philoſopher. But as we have 
now no Concern with the Limits of Phi- 
loſophy, for ſettling the ſeveral Branches of 
Buſineſs, we only enquire how he, who is 
to manage a Buſineſs, is to reaſon about it 
philoſophically: In which Caſe it ought to 
be ſuppoſed, that the Theory of Buſineſs 
is within his Reach. For as he who rea- 
ſons philoſophically in order to avoid Pre- 
Cipitation in Judgment, makes a right * 
| 0 
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of the Principle; He, who does not reaſon 
Pbilgſophically, perverts its Uſe, when thro' 
Defect of other Principles, which by Means 
of ſome others are to be recollected by the 
Mind and brought to View, he uſes it to 
determine by. That very Principle, which 
we applied for illuſtrating what went be- 
fore, namely that the Commendation of a 
Friend is faſpicious, may ſerve as an Ex- 
ample. For he who reaſons philo/ophically, 
infers by Virtue of that Principle, that we 
are here alſo to have a Regard to extrinſe- 
cal Reafons, namely, whether the Paſſion of 
Love may not influence the Commendation; 
and which, in the Caſe of intrinſecal Pro- 
bability ought by no Means to be deemed 
ſuperfluous, becauſe that a Probability 
mixed both of the intrinſecal and extrin- 
fecal is greater than what is purely intrin- 
fecal, But the Man who reaſons unphilo- 
ſophically, does according to that Principle 
directly decide, that no Regard is to be 
paid to the Commendation of a Friend, 
without attending to the intrinſecul Rea- 
ſons of Probability, were there never ſo 
many in the Caſe. And therefore by the 
Application 
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Application of one and the {ſame tha 


le, the Man who reaſons an . 
falls into a Precipitation 


which another who reaſons oh oſoph 20 
is on his Guard againſt. The Man, there 
fore who reaſons 2 /ſophically carries him- 


ſelf with Circumſpection in the M 
ment of Buſineſs, bot the uaghilofphical 


Man leſs ſo. We hint in Paſſage, —_ a 


Philoſopher may apply Principles to Ad- 
vantageous Purpoſes, which in the Hands 
of an /Unpbilo/aphical Man may prove 


nor is there ſcarce any Principle 


of the leaſt Degree of Probability, which 
a Philoſopher may not put to excellent 
Uſe. Thoſe things are to be noted well; 
for nothing is uſually more frequent, 
than that on the Score of ſome per- 


verſe Uſe, which commonly is not the 


Manner of Philoſophers, we come to re- 
ject as uſeleſs, what might have been ſur- 


prizingly . We ſhall have Occaſion, 


God willing, to treat of theſe Things more 
fully in the Logicks of Probability: But 
as ſtill much remains to be — before 


ever we Can enter * that Subject, there 
will 


|. F&1 
will hereafter be Place in theſe Horæ of 
propoling ſome Specimens for the Imita- 
tion of others. | - 


$ 12. Why it is the Effet of 
Philoſophy, that every Thing in 
à Community is done according to 

Truth. 


ROM what has been hitherto ſaid, I 
I“ think it ſufficiently evident, that if a 
Ruler be a Philoſopher, he more certainly 
knows the Things requiſite to the Ends of 
good Government, than if he were not. 
"Tis now further to be ſhewn, how firm 
his Purpoſe is of doing nothing but what 
may make for the publick Happineſs. *Tis 
too notorious that commonly little Regard 
is paid to Truth, a great Deal to Paſſion. 
And when we come to uſe philoſophical 
Perſpectives, wherewith to ſpy hnman At- 
fairs, both of a publick and private Na- 
ture, inquiring into the Reaſons of Things 
that are done, and why they are done, we be- 


come abundantly apprized ; that the evil 
$a Times, 
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Times, of which Mankind complains, 


are owing to nothing elſe, but to the 


Prevalence of Paſſion over Truth. We 
have ſeveral Reaſons for not engaging 
now in a more particular Proof of 
theſe Things, It will therefore ſuffice, 
and tis what our Deſign demands, that 
then only Truth is placed on the Throne, 
when Paſſion is baniſhed by Ph:lo/ophy. For 
I ſcruple not to affirm, that the Philgſopher 
ever acts from a Principle of Reaſon, and 


not from Paſſion. I fear much, I ſhall 


aſs with many for a Madman, pro 
op do Things ſo much both out NG 
common Experience and Hearing of Man- 
kind. That the Attention, therefore, 
which is extremely neceſſary, may not fail, 
I muſt difpel the Clouds of Prejudice, be- 
fore I can ever attempt to procure Credit 
to what I advance. When the Philoſophy 
of the virtuous Conduct of Life, and not 
of the empty Speculations of the Schools, 
was taught, what now ſeems thro” Preci- 
pitancy to be ſaid too favourably, was then 
a Thing well known, and common in the 
World. Vitruvius is an Inſtance; who 
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from his Books of Architecture appears to 
Have been taught this Advantage of Phi- 
loſophy from Experience. It was for- 
„ merly a Law of an old Standing at 
« Epheſus, that an Architect undertaking 
* any publick Work, ſhould, upon giving 
in an Eſtimate to the Magiſtrate, en- 
e page his own Goods or Eſtate, till the 
„ Work was finiſhed. And if no more 
ce than a Fourth of the Eſtimate was diſ- 
© burſed upon the Work, it was to be ad- 
« ded to the Eſtimate, and made good 
© out of the publick Money. But if 
© more than a Fourth was expended, the 
«© Money was charged on his Goods to 
ce compleat the Work”. As ſuch Laws 
prevail not every where, by which the Im- 
poſition of Architects in engaging Gentle- 
men in a vaſt Profuſion of Expences, and 
ruining them in their Fortunes is reſtrained; 
Vitruvins has Recourſe to Philoſophy, as 
to a Sheet-Anchor, with which he -would 
have the Mind of the Architect tinctured, 
that he may be honeſt and juſt, and with- 
out the Stain of Avarice, which he judges 
a principal Thing, as no Work can = 
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be carried on without Fidelity and Inte- 
grity, and Unobnoxiouſneſs to Bribery and 
Corruption, with Gravity maintaining his 
Dignity, - by his good Character and Re- 
putation, It therefore appears that /7izruvius 
was 1 his own Mind, that a phi- 


bofaphical Arcbitect acts from Truth and 


not from Paſſion, in order to procure him- 
ſelf a good Name in every Thing, and 
avoid Reprehenſion; And it is evident 
that what was ſaid of the philoſophical 
Architect, may in general be applied to 
any other, who undertakes the Manage- 
ment of any Buſineſs, or the carrying of any: 
Work. It alſo appears, it was by Means 
of Philoſophy that Vitruvius arrived to the 
Reputation he boaſts of. Let any one, 
who doubts this, read but the Prefaces to 
Auguſtus Ce/ar, which he has prefixed to 
each Book of Architecture. For from 
what he every where ſays of himſelf, it 
will appear, how great his Care, and So- 


licitude was, that acting from a Principle 


of Truth, and Honour, he might gain a 
Name, and that a laſting one. What 

the Love of Truth, which Philgſaphy it- 
ſelf inſpires, can effect in Rulers, the 
K 2 Chineſe 
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Ghineſe Emperors TAO and XUN. axe 
pregnant Eile Who when they would 
bring the Empire, founded. by their Pre- 
deceſſors, to a Pitch of greater : Perfection, 
and yet attempt nothing raſhly, paſſing 
over their own Sons, they. choſe for Suc- 
oeſſors, and made — of the Empire 
thoſe they judged equal to ſo great a Taſk. 
For YAO, who, from his Works appears 
to have been well ſkilled in Aſtronomy and 
Philoſophy, tho he had nine Sons, ordered 
AUNT to be his Succeſſor, whom, moved 
with the Fame of his Obedience, he _ 
tried as a. Miniſter, and afterwards as 

Partner inthe Empire for eight and — 
Years. | And X UM himſelf treading in 

the Steps of TA, paſling over his own 
Sons, ordered that YU, who afterwards 
got the Surname of Great, ſhould ſuc- 
ceed, and he was pleaſed to make him his 
2 ollegus, i in the — for ſeventeen. Years, 
But there are other Arguments, by which. 
it may appear, that thoſe Emperors, whom 
the Chine/e own as Patterns toall ſucceeding 
Princes, determined every Thing according 
to rush without giving in any Thing to 


Paſſion. 
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Paſſion. - For Y 40 turnnig his whole 
Attention to the Miscarriages of his People, 
and to the public Calamities, did by his 
great Penetration inquire into the Reaſons 
of both, and wholly. bent upon finiſhing 
the Form of Government, he principally 
applied his Attention whether by prudent 
Laws, and by his own Example he might, 
not prevent any Miſconduct of the Sub- 
jects, and by — — Govern- 
ment — publick Calamities. Where- 
fore when in theſe Laws he ſaw the Rea- 
ſon. of the Misconduct of his People and 
of the publick Calamities, thoſe Calami- 
ties no leſs than the Misconduct of his 
People he uſually charged on himſelf alone. 
His Succeſſor A UV was ſo great a Lover 
of Truth, that diſtruſting his own Abili- 
ties, he would know — Opinions of o- 
thers both about himſelf and his Actions. 
He therefore ſet up to publick View a Ta- 
ble, in bs — any one put 
_—_ — Misconduct of his he obſerved, 

Examination he might ſea- 
able — what might prove detri- 
mental to the Community; nar would he 


ever 
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ever make any Conſtitution, that might 
juſtly be blamable, and conſequently tend 
to the Detriment of the Publick, that, af. 
ter the Manner of the Chineſe, who were 
of Opinion, that the Emperors ſhould- by 
their own Example both teach the Subjects 
their Duty, and bind them to it, he might 
oblige them to act up to what Reaſon and 
the Publick Welfare required. Here you 
ſee the Effect of Philoſophy in philoſophical 
Rulers, and that the ſame holds in a ruling 
Philoſopher ; Confucius the t Chineſe 
Philaepher — by his a — 
For having often acted the Part of a Go- 
vernor of a Province, and Miniſter of 
State, in order to gain clearer Notions of 
Government, if apprized of any Obſeurity 
ſtill remaining in his own Notions; when 
at any Time it happened that good Mea- 
ſures were approved, nay commended, 
and bad ones put to Execution, thro' the 
Prevalency of Paſſion over Truth, de- 
ſpiſing Honours, deſpiſing Riches, - he 

itted the Court, not caring to continue 
in a Place, where Paſhon, not Truth was 
made the Rule of acting. Since there- 


fore, 
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fore; I have evinced that uli Philofophers 
and © philoſophical Rulers — in nothing 
to Paſſion, but in all to Truth; It will 
now further remain to be ſhewn after our 
Way, how the Mind may be diſpoſed by 
lolophy, ſo as always to act by Truth, 
and never by Paſſion. If an — 
ſtored — a ſufficiency 
ſuch a one clearly ſees, — — either 
for or againſt the publick Welfare. Where 
fore as 2. is carried towards what 
is known to be good, ſhould any Thing 
offer to divert it 2 the Purſuit, a Kind 
of Reluctancy is felt, upon being forced 
to bend it the eontrary Way. Philoſophy 
therefore, does us this Piece of Service by 
this Evidence of Knowledge, that we are 
not carried away by the Violence of Paſ- 
ſion, to determine and act thro Precipi- 
tancy. It further appears that Truth gives 
us a Pleaſure, even in the State of Con- 
templation, and that, that Pleaſure is then 

„ when there is nothing to 
interrupt it. Since therefore we are in Love 
with what yields a Pleaſure; the Love of 
Truth is by the Study of Philoſophy formed 

in 


% 
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in our Minds, and comes daily tb 
in it: This Love renders the Appetite 
of the Man acting from Truth the ſtronger, 
contraty Way, and at the ſame Time op- 
poles and reſiſts the Paſſion, which en- 
deavouts to hurry the Man in the oppoſite 
Path. And thus Philoſophy proves a Help 
in overcoming the Paſſions, that run coun- 
ter to Truth. If mw reaſons phile- 
cally, he arms hi againſt future 
— whilſt in Purſuit of the Theory of 
publick Buſineſs, with the Purpoſe of pro- 
curing for himſelf a Stock of political 
Knowledge, he reflects of what Advantage 
Civil Prudence may prove therein; Hence 
it happens that the Truth of a particular 
Buſineſs gives him a Pleaſure, and the Love 
of it comes to be inſtilled into his Mind, 
ſo as now to be diſpoſed to act from 
Truth in this very Buſineſs, and to be fur- 
niſhed with ſpecial Aſſiſtances to 
upon any Occaſion of acting the Paſfions 
oppoſite to Truth. This ſpecial Diſpoſi- 
tion renders the Purpoſe firmer, and the 
(32-7: ſpecial 
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ſpecial Aſſiſtances are ſtronger than the 
general, eſpecially when the general ac- 
company. He who is fo far a Philoſopher, 
as from the more intimate View of Truth 
to enjoy a Pleaſure, becauſe he is certain 
that he has Truth in Proſpect, and burns 
with a ſincere Love to it, which derives 
from this Pleaſure; he alſo prefers Reputa- 
tion to Riches, to Pleaſures, and to Friend- 
ſhip, nor ever reckons any other Thing: a 
greater Good, Hence ariſe thoſe Sayings 
of the Ancients: Life and Reputation. go 
Hand in Hand. If you loſe every Thing 
be ſure to keep your Reputation, and the 
like. ' A Philoſopher therefore pays the 

eateſt Regard to his Reputation,as not to 
do any Thing deſerving a - juſt Reprehen- 
fion. Tis much the very poo as if one 
ſhould put violent Hands on himſelf, when 
influenced to ſtruggle againſt the Truth, 
he is thoroughly perſuaded of in his own 
Mind. It cannot then be doubted, but 
that it is a Matter of very great Difficulty 
to divert ſuch a one from the Purpoſe of 
acting from Truth, and = Attempt with 
that View upon him would be _—_ 

L, . 
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him with all his Might. If therefore the 
Ruler be a Philoſapher, there is nothing he 
deſires more than the Reputation of ruli 

well. And from this Purpoſe he never ſut- 
fers himſelf to be drawn aſide. Now as 
he rates and meaſures good Government 
by the publick Happineſs, it is plain he is 
wholly bent to promote that, and with 
Difficulty is drawn away from what he 
knows to be agreeable thereto. When 
Men ſhall apply to Philoſophy in our Man- 
ner, the Deſire of acting from a Principle 
ef Truth, which is now ſo uncommon, 
will then come to be more common, 
and Mankind then partake of the Fruits 
which Philoſophy yields, whenever it has 
taken Root. And to fayour the nearer 
Proſpect of theſe Fruits, we ſpare neither 
Time, nor Expences, nor Labour in bring- 
ng Philoſophy to greater Degrees of Per- 
ection. | 


F 13. 
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$. 13. How much it is the Intereſt 
f the Publick that Truth, not 
Paſſion, be the Rule in every 
Thing. | | 
Dur let no one imagine it a Mat- 

ter of Indifference whether Truth in 
all Things be made the Rule of our Con- 
duct, or ſomething be indulged to Paſſion, 
as Prudence directs the Attention to ex- 
trinſecal Reaſons, conſequently ſome In- 
dulgence to Paſſion at Times. For the 
Whole of Publick Happineſs depends 
on a Principle of Truth being made the 
Rule, or Standard in every Thing, And 
then it is ſo, if nothing be done but what 
we certainly know to be conducive to this 
Happineſs, If therefore we ſuffer Paſſion 
to carry us aſide from Truth, we do 
thoſe Things, which, if not in all Reſ- 
pects, yet in ſome, are inconſiſtent with 
Happineſs, unleſs Chance dire& for us to 
the End of Government, as to the Goal, 
what in its own Nature was apt to ſwerve 


and depart from it. For it is ſo ordered 
L 2 by 


A: .. 
by Divine Providence, that the different 
and contrary. Aberrations or Swervings of 
Nen in general produce a ſalutary Effect 
for the Publick, when yet the Tendency 
3 is to its Ruin; and as by 
Virtue of the Connection of Things, 
which we haye in another Place explained, 
what of itſelf would prove detrimental, may 
come to be corrected and prove ſalutary. 
But that any one may underſtand of what 
Concern it is in a .common-Wealth that 
every Thing be done from a Principle of 
Truth, let him attend to the Complaints 
which are uſually prefered againſt thoſe 
in Publick Truſts. 2 us ſuppoſe a Num- 
ber of well grounded Complaints made a- 
gainſt the Judges in the Adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, the groundleſs we wave, ſuch 
as we readily grant the Bulk of Complaints 
may be, tho* they muſt be fewer when 
the well grounded are deducted. What, 
pray, is the Reaſon that he who diſcharges 
the Office of a Judge, pronounces an ini- 
quous Sentence, or protracts the Time in 
adminiſtring Juſtice? Doubtleſs no other, 
than that either he knows not what 5 
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che given Caſe is Juſtice, or influenced 
by extrinſecal Reaſons, Paſſion hinders nis 


El 


- 


following a more equitable © Opinion, or 


that both theſe concur to carry the Mind 


aſtray. No one doubts of this: The 


common People themſelves, ſhew they 
have Juſt Grounds of Complaint, at one 


Time charging the Ignorance of the Judges, 


at another, the Paſſions which they in- 
dulge and give Way to. As little there- 
fore can any one doubt but that Judges 


will be equitable, and adminiſter Juſtice 


impartially, if they are inſtructed in the 
Laws, ſo as not to err thro' Ignorance, 
and free from Paſſion, ſo as not to ſwerve 
from the Path of Truth. Here no great 
Degree of Penetration is neceſſary to ſee, 
that what has been affirmed of Judges is 
applicable to any other Set of Men. For 
it a Judge deviate from Truth thro' Ig- 
norance of the Law; this happens not from 


his intermeddling in Law, but from his 


being ignorant of what he ought to know. 


Wherefore in every other Caſe it muſt hap- 


, that one cannot act from Truth, becauſe 
x knows it not. In like Manner if a 
by " 2 | Judge 


TR - 
Junge allow himſelf to be ſwayed by Paſ- 
m, fo as to paſs an illegal Sentence, it 
is not Paſſion that miſleads him ſo far as 
he diſcharg d the Office of a judge, but 
ſo far as being void of the Love of 
Truth, he dels Paſſion, Wherefore 
it again that in every other Caſe 
it 7 ng men M; that the Perſon deſti- 
tute of the Love of Truth, ſuffers himſelf 
fo be hurried away by the Tide of his Paſ- 
fions. But when a Judge averſe to Truth, 
and hurried along by violent Paſſions paſ- 
ſes an injuſt Sentence, and thereby does an 
Injury to the Publick, the Injury ariſes from 
his not acting from a Principle of Truth. 
It is therefore evident that the Injury muſt 
equally happen what Office ſoever one diſ- 
charges in a Community, if ſuch a one 
acts not from Truth, but ſuffers himſelf 
to be carried away by his Paſſions. The 
Inſtance, therefore, of a Judge is abundantly 
ſufficient to evince a Poſteriori, what has 
been already eſtabliſhed a Priori. If any 
one would attentively confider he various 
Faxes of Communities, he will be abundantly 
fenſible that every Thing went to ruin on 


no 
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no other Score, than that thoſe who ſhould 
have been the Guardians of the publick 
Safety, never acted from a Principle of 
Truth. But on a Thing ſo plain tis 
needleſs to inſiſt any longer. It ſufficeth 
to have well conſidered what Utility a 
Community may promiſe itſelf from Phi- 
lofophy, as to it we are indebted, that we 
act "kb Truth, and give in nothing to 
Paſſion. For I doubt not in the leaſt, but 

that many more will by this be excited to 
the Cultivation of Philgſophy in our Man- 
ner, and after it is cultivated and improved, 
the Minds of many more, who have pub- 
lick Charges, be deeply tinctured with it, 
and thus the publick Happineſs be till the 
more advanced. | : 8 


$ 14. Hu a Philoſopher diftin- 
guſhes the Deciſions of Caſes ? 


H O' from what has been ſaid, 

abundantly appears what we pro- 

poſed to prove; namely that Communities, 

will be happy, if Kings are Philoſophers ; 
as 
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ag we beg to reſt in generals, and not 
digreſs to particulars, yet one Thing ill 
remains, which ought by no Means to be 
omitted, as generally tis what Men 
fail in very a Namely if any Buſi- 
neſs be under Deliberation, a twofold Caſe 
may offer. For either the Theory of the 
Buſineſs is underſtood by thoſe Sol deli- 
berate about it, whether they- learned it, 
from- the Sciences, or diſcovered it before 
4 priori; or whether they acquired it by 
Experience; or it is not underſtood. In 
the firſt Caſe; the Determination ſhould be 
made by applying - the General Principles 
to this ſingular Caſe, which has but little 
Difficulty in i ſo that a Reſolution may 
be immediately taken. In the latter Caſe, 
we muſt inveſtigate a priori what is proper 
to be done, that the Community may be 
indemnified; a Thing often attended with 
much Difficulty, as by ſudden. extempo- 
rary Votes and Meaſures an aſſured Event 
cannot be ſecured to us. Men, who are 

no Philoſophers, commonly confound theſe 
_ Caſes, but Philoſophers accurately diſtin- 

guiſh them, For the Philoſopher knows 


how 


f 8x J 
how that i in wy Caſe we mult de- 
c 


5 
is proper to be done; uen 

yay ak 7 Reſolution is * iſe 
Syllogiftically by Way of Conclfin. W 
fore _ the Condition of the 1 Bur 


fines whatever it be, only furniſhes the 
Minor of the Syllogi jm, you ſhould make 


proper to be done, familiar to yourſelf, 
when what muſt be done is to — deter- 
mined extemporaneouſſy. The Philoſopher 
therefore diſtinguiſhes this Caſe from the 
ott ner; from this, that no Principle, con- 
taining the Theory of that particular Buſi- 
neſs does fn other and Colle. 
gues. When none occurs either fram a 
Train of Meditation, or from conſulting 
the Books extant on the Subject, he readily 
ons, ſuch Meaſures ought — be taken, as 
the puplick Happineſs ſhall not ſuffer by. 
And becauſe a Philoſopher is furniſhed with 
the rt 2 Invention, and conſequently 

4 out unknown Truths 


* with Cortainty or Probability ; and 
2 
2 


being free from e 1: he 1 i 


ur frve Juogment, 2 


the general Principle b what is 
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| leaſt determining with leſs Circum- 
ection he ſhoul' d truſt the whole Event 
with Fortune alone. And on this very Ac- 
count we underſtand how much it is the 
Intereſt of a Community that theſe two 
Caſes be kept diſtinct; leaſt thro Pregi- 
pitation, the Safety of the Community be 
endangered by thoſe very Perſons, who 
purpoſe to promote it. We have elſe- 
where ſhewn that there ſhould be a pecu- 
liar College in a Community, in 3 * 
Theory of the ſeveral Branches of Buſi- 
neſs not yet diſcovered, ſhould be inveſti- 
gated, to be a Help to thoſe who have not 
Time for ſuch long and often diffuſe Spe- 
culations, were they of themſelves never 
ſo capable of being Inventors. Men emi- 


nent for their ſkill in the r of 


Buſineſs have approved of this Scheme and 


among theſe tis ſufficient to name the 


Count of Beichling, that great and Eminent 
Miniſter to the King of Poland; with 
whom I have had the Honour of an Epi- 
ſtolary Correſpondence for ſome Years. 
paſt. But of this we ſhall treat more fully 


in the Civil or Political Philoſophy. 
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6. 16. Whether Government bas 
"hitherto been carried on, with- 
out the Help of Philoſophy. . 


OTHING' then remains but to 
remove an Objection, which may 
be eaſily anſwered, and which we foreſee 
ſome will readily make. We ſhall doubt- 
“ leſs be deemed injurious to the Charac- 
„ ters of the Supreme Rulers and their. 
„ Miniſters, as incapable, as it ſhould. 
6 _ — govern well, becauſe no Phi- 
45 * cn ” But this Objedtion cannot” 
e leaſt fot us, tho' we confidently: 
affirm that the Affairs of Government can- 
not be managed without Ph:loſophy. For 
tho we are unacquainted with the Cha- 
racters, of the ſeveral Contrivers of the 


Forms, and other Things relating to Go- 
vernment ; yet doubtleſs a great Deal here, 


as to the Buſineſs of framing Salutary 


Laws, is owing to a Philoſophical Skill. And 


as the Roman Lawyers encreaſed the Num- 


ber of the Laws, and rendered each Doc- 
ng or Head of Law more perfect by 


M 2 Philoſophical 
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TAI 6. 

1 Phileſ bical Reaſonings, that Ulhian ſaid, 
11 

Philoſophy; ſo in like Manner neither were 

the Conſtitutions of a Community origi- 

nally ſettled without the Aids of Pbilhſo- 


. phy. The Things therefore, whicly de- 
pend on the Form of a Common-Wealth, and 
the Ciflitutioris of Arieftort, are all of 
them to be laid to the Score of Philoſophy : 
Only it ſhould be remarked, that in a 
length of Time, Neceſſity, the gieater In- 
ſtructor of Mankind, ſupplied the Place 
of Philoſophy. Nathely that the Neeeſſity 
Ve are under of acting, gives an Edge to 
the Attention, fo às more narrowly tb con- 
ſider what might” otherwiſe eaſily eſcape 
| Regard, We have ſometimes ſuch a Fund 
of Things, that the Attention has only to 
obſerve them; which at another Time could 
not be diſcovered without an Effort of Ge- 
nius and an extenſive Knowledge. And 
then it is that thoſe Things, which Philo- 
ſopby ought to inſtruc us in, do as it were 
_ ſpontaneouſly offer to View. By this Means 
many Motions, which claim a Place in Phi- 
_ boſophy, have been handed down to us 4 
: Ule, 


ed 
. 
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Vie, aud will tontinne to be ſo handed to 
aur lateſt Poſterity; - In like Manger we 


learn, by a long and uminterrupted Courſe 
2 — ner, the Things it is the Buſi- 


Philoſophy to inſtruct us in. And 
therefore / We 42 the * 
Philoſophers in , who govern, tho” 

diſclaim the Name: Thoſe who rule 
are therefore furniſhed with ſuch No- 
tiond as is the Province of Philgpiy to 
render diſtin ant evident, that their Uſe 
may become the more certain. And every 
one will readily allow that from Motions 
being made Ailing and evident, there is 
alſo made a new Acceſſion of Strength to 
Civil Happineſs ; nor will thoſe, who exert 


all their Care in Order to acquit themſelves 


well in the Buſineſs + 5%. aa deny the 
imperfe& State bf the Art of reigning well. 
The Deſiderata therefore in this Art are to 
be ſupplied by Philgſophy, but by the more 
genuin Philoſophy, which we profeſs, and 
which we ardently wiſh all may concur to 
promote. It were to be wiſh'd that a Phi- 
loſopher were furniſhed with the Votions of 
Men eminent in the Art of governing, and 

” 3 
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it is not to be doubted but he would with 


Intereſt repay. what he had thus borrowed: 
There is much of the genuin Philoſdphy'to 


be met with in the common Affairs of Life, 
ier dene inthe 
lating to this Gabieck were 
by a Philoſe Bical Head —— 
227 we t then boaſt: of a valuable 
8 ch might be daily enriched 
Trend new Acceſſions of - Know- 
_ | 
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ts rad. Philoſophy, &y M. A . 

9 0 8 r. des 
Champs, Chaplain to the Kin of Pruſſia: 
in 2 Volumes 1 2m. printed at Amſter- 
dam, Vol. — in 1743, Vol. ad. ibid. 


1747. rfl —_— ck, On- 
*tology; - _ — fa 


the 2d. 
divided into two —＋ containing Expe- 
rimental Pfychology, and * or 
Demonſtrative Pſychology. J 


T HE Philoſophy of Wolfus * 
ſo much Noiſe in Germany, and in 


the North as well as in Italy n+ a 
land, that no Lover of — 
without ſome Curioſity to have at leaſt an 
Idea of it, and to know what it is that re. 
commends it in ſo a Manner; and 

es it from all proceeding Syſtems. 


It is with a View of fatisfying this Curio- 


| _—_— our Author wrote the Book, of 
h we here give you an Aſract. His 
Intention was — acquaint his Countrymen of 
France, with the Opinions of Mr. Wolſius, 


who wrote only in German or Latin, 3 
| t 


* « 
7 


that in a very. pro 115 1 Method. 


This Fal ner 1 a Diſciple of. che a- 

mous — * — he adepts 
in many Reſpects, and eſpecially ia Mara- 
phyficks, Wolfus who is himſelf a great 
Mathematician has written a Tegtiſs on 
the Elements ef the Mathematicks, excel- 
lent in its kind and gmif d by all good 
Judges; and the Royal Secieties . Landon, 
Paris, Peterſburgh, and Berlin have done 
him the Honour to afſociate him 4 their 
illuſtrious Bodys. Wolfius is at this Time 
Profaſſor. of Phib/ophy and Right of Wa- 
tions, at Halle in Saxony in the King of 
Pru firs Doninions, nd Glorclr of tha | 
3 publiſh'd in Ger. 
ry ils rep of his Philoſophy in ſeveral 
dns in 89, in order to — the In- 
clinations a 3 — 
he publiſh'd again his Whole Syſtem 

in 22 in ſeveral Vols. in 4to. Larbe- 
ras Divines ſurpris d at the — of his 
Methed and allarm'd at his great Reputa- 

tion, rais d him a violent Perſecu- 
tion, and caus d him to be baniſh d out of 


Ty 3 the: __ Pruffa, 7. 
us 
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fius found Refuge at Marburg in the 
Principality of Hefſe, where he compos'd 
the — Piet his Works, amidſt an 
incredible Number of Diſciples who flock'd 
to him thither from all Parts. There he 
remain d till at laſt in the Year 1740. the 
preſent King of Pruſſia recall'd him into 
his Dominions, where he quietly enjoys his 
ſhining Reputation, and continues his 8yſtem 
ob Philoſophy, which he has already car- 
ried as far as the elfi Vol. in 40. and 
which will yet contain 3 or 4 more. 

Nr. des Champs who ſtudied at Marburg 
under this great Man, publiſh'd in the Year 
1736; a French Tranflation of HY olfius's 
Logick, written by him in the German 
Tongue; which is eſteem'd the beſt that 
has hitherto appear'd. In 1740. the ſame 
Tranflator publiſh'd a Volume of Sermons: 
written in the Method of Mr. M olßus, and 
which one may properly call Nolan Ser- 
non. Thete — are — the 
Queen of Pruſſa before whom Mr. der 
2 had preach'd them. In 1743. he. 
publiſh d the fi Volume of the Work 
that we are here endeavouring to give you 

an Idea of, and the ſecond Volume he has 
N lately 
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lech publiſh'd i in Holland. - © 

The firft Volume contains an Abridg- 
nent of the 3 firſt Vol's of 1 which 
treat of Logich Ontology, and Cofmolegy. 
The Author begins by a ſhort and curious 
Account of the-Di/coveries of Leibnitz, and 
Molſius, and this Account is compriz d in 
the 4 firſt Letters. The whole Work being 
written in Form of Letters, in order to 
render it more entertaining and fuller of 
Variety. He afterwards gives an Abſtract 
of Wolfus Logick in a very conciſe Man- 
ner, for it is all compris'd in 4 Letters. 
Having taken no Notice of any Thing but 
— is peculiar to his particular Syſtem. 
The firſt Thing obſervable is the new Form 
into which this Philaſopber has moulded it, 
by handling it in the demonſtrative Mathe- 
matical M. — Ev'ry Propoſition in it is 
accurately determin'd, — nothing advanc d 
without Proof; — all one Chain of Con- 
ſequences which, I may ſo exprels it, go 
hand in hand. The Grft Part of his Lo- 
gick treats of the 3 Operations of the Mind; 
Percieving, Judging, and Reaſoning. The 
2d Part is employed in ſhewing the Le ot 


Ts in ID: Truth from Falſ- 
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hood, and Certainty from Uncertainty ; j the 
moſt curious Parts of it are the Articles 
touching the Ideas, Evidence, and the 
2 of the Holy Scriptures. 
As for Ontology it takes up here ten L 
tert which treat of the Principle of Con- 
tradiction, and that of the Ratio Sufficiens ; 
of Poſſibility and Impoſſibility; of Deter- 
minate and Indeterminate ; of the Iden of 
Exiſtence ; of Identity and $ imilitude; of 
Singular and L eee Exiſtence or Being; 
of Weceſſity and Contingency; of Quantity; 
of Quality; of Order; of Truth; and 


of Per faction; ; of the different K; . of 
_ s, and of their reciprocal Relation; 
e Eſſence of compound Beings ; of Ex- 
mod of Continuity ; of Space and of 
Dime; as alſo of the Qualities and Quantity 
of compounded * s ; of the Modifica- 
tions of Things; the Modifications of 
fomple Beings ; of Finite and Infinite ; of 
the reciprocal Relations of "Beings ; of the 
Dependency and Relation of ings ; of 
Cauſes and Effect. All theſe Adele are 
very curious from the Perſpicuity, the Ex- 
actitude, and Order obſerved throughout 
the Whole. It may be affirmed that it is 
SED N 2 all 
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all new TO to the Manner in vhich 
een e in which 
Fe mages * e Subjects 
Jo often handled beſore. Above all, the 
tao great . Principles. on which the whole 
Syſtem of: M oſſius is built, are worthy the 
Vurioſity of the Reader, as well as the Ar- 
. ticles concerning Lucom or Simple 
- Beings, which is one of the Sin 
_gularities of this ne Philgſopłꝭy. | 
: -, Coſmology is entirely the 3 of 
4 Walkus, for Nobody had handled this Sub- 
ject before himſelf; — he was the firſt that 
made it a Part of the Mare phy ficks. ThisCo/- 
 malegy teaches how to apply to the World 
75 in general the abſtracted Artribures of. Being, 
which are treated of in Ontology. It ſhews 
how the Acrualiey of. Contingent Beings re- 
ceives its Determination in * World, and 
in what Manner they are in a State of De- 
pendance on à Being different from the 
World. It eſtabliſhes ſolidly the Idea which 
ought to be formed of Body i in general. It 
| ſeparates with great Nicety the true Ele- 
ments of Corporeal Things from thoſe which 
are imaginary, thus baniſhing from Piy- 
ficks all Entia Ratiomis, and ne 
e 
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- the true Mature Univerſe, n- 
tains alſo the Origtn of Matter; and of 
the Fit Matrix, out "the Bala ef thiis 
Elements; for out of the Elements are pro- 
duc'd primitive C from theſe Pri- 
mitire the Derivative, from the Derice- 
tiue, Corp rof 4 ferent Kinds, Maſſes, 
and mixt theſe avixr Bodies 
S and laſtly out of 
theſe Organs are produc d pe Bo- 
dies. There you will find the 
rd of thoſe Elements from other 
Simple SubPpances; the Laws of Motyon; 
che Idea of Miracles deduc'd with Exict- 
neſs ; and laſtly the Idea of the Muri e 
Per feftion, and the Order of Nature plac 'd 
in its fulleſt Light. The 'Conmun "of 
Things, or Nexus Rerum is there demon- 
| frated with Evidence; and that Principle 
of the celebrated Leibnitz appears here 
laid open and eſtahliſhed in a moſt convinc- 
ing Manner. All Germany did in an eſ- 
9 4 aß 5 Coſmology, 
and it ———— 3 ful of 
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4 which compleat the firff V ulame. 
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The ad Volume which is but lately come 
out, is divided into — — | Which 


wueats of Experimental Pſychol y,the other 


df National or Demos rative Pfychology; 
chat is to ſay, they contain a — — 


tiſe on the piriruality and Immortality 


the goul, proved from- Reaſon i in —— 
Pbical A Wolfus is alſo the 
who has wrote a — -o or the 
Doctrine of the Soul, in a Method properly 
to be ſtil'd demonfrative. He begins by 
examining all the Faculties of the Soul, and 
remarks all that we can learn of 
it, from undoubted E from thence 
it appears that there are in the Soul 70 
principal ' cognoſcitive © Faculties, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed into the Inferior and 
the Superior Faculty. To the Inferior Fa- 
culty belong the Senſes, Imagination, Fic- 
tion, Memory, Forgetfulneſs, and Recollec- 
tion; but to the Superior Faculty we muſt 
refer Attention, Reflexion, Under fanding 
and Reaſon. There is beſides obſervable in 
the Soul ]. other Faculties called Appeti- 
tive, n diſtinguiſhable into Inferior and 
The fir comprehends Pleaſure 
3 Grief, the Idea or — 
a 
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and Euil; .Senfitrve Appetite, and Senfitive 
Aver fon, and the Paſſions; the laſt com- 
prizes Willing and Willing, as alſo Liberty. 
This is what Wolfius unfolds amply and 
eſtabliſhes with all poſſible Evidence and 
Certainty in his Experimental Pſychology: 
The. Intent of National P{ychology is to 
give the Reaſons of all the Operations of 
the Saul before obſerv'd, from its very E- 
ſence and Mature. To this Purpoſe HWalfas 
applys himſelf fi of all to diſcover this 
Nature and this Eſſence, and he determines 
it. to conſiſt in the Power of repreſenting to 
itſelf the World. That being laid down 
he proceeds to apply this Idea to the Cg 
noſcitrve Inferior Faculty of the Soul, then 
to its Superior Cognoſcitive Faculty, next to 
its Inferior Appetitive Faculty, and laſtly 
to its Superior Appetitive Faculty ; and he 
explains moſt happily. all the Es» | 
| the Soul by that Eee or Mature whi 
he attributes to it. From thence he paſſes on: 
to the different Hypothe/es which have been: 
deviced to give an Account of the Union of 
the Body with the Soul, and he prefers the 
pre-eſtabliſhed Harmony, (Harmonia Præ- 
ſtabilita), to phyſical Influences and Gags 
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Attributes of the Soul, its Spirituality, its 
- Origin, its Union avich the Bady, and its 
Immortality, which he demon rater in a 
convincing Manner. To conclude he en- 
quires into the Maturr of the Souls. of 
Beaſts, and finds them to be i-:muaterial 
” Beings like our Souls, but * Shy with 
their Inferior Fab WON! | 
In the ſame Manner will be abride'd = 
Sequel of Wolfus's Syſlem, which Mr. des. 
intends to compleat. in Time. He 
— at Work upon his Theatog y of Matte, 
after which will follow the Lew of Nations, 
8 Politicks, and Phyficks or Natural 
2 4 olfus promiſes alſo the La- 
& of Probables, and the Art of Invention, 
Which will be Works entirely new. But it 
is much tobe fear'd that his advanced Age, 
(for he is now. 7 1,) will deprive the Publick 
of theſe very curious Productions, and 
which he — ſeems ho of executing. 
Upon the whole Mr. des Ch 2 


is written with all poſſible Perſꝑicu 
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